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F. GLEASON, { {Xp BROMPIELD S73. 
. THE NEW YEAR. 

Below the reader will find a fine and original design, represent- 
ing an allegorical idea of the in-coming of the New Year. No 
more appropriate picture could be placed upon the first page of 
the new volume, at the commencement of the year 1854. It is 
well, for many reasons, thus to idealize this period of time, that a 
consciousness of its swift flight may be fixed in the minds of all— 
both for moral good and as a period of joyousness and gift-mak- 
ing—the annual return of which should bring joy to every domes- 
tic circle. The artist has given us old Father Time, literally 
with his “shoulder to the wheel,” while the seasons—Winter, 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn—are seen following its rotary 
course in due succession. Young 1854, in roguish freshness, is 
seated at the top, in his new position, while the Old Year, hoary 


and sere, his head crowned by the “silver livery of advised age,” 
is seen falling back among the clouds of eternity, never again 
to be seen. Beneath is seen a youthful spirit with Time’s hour 
glass; and another who keeps the records; and still a third is 
striking the hour of twelve, which indicates the birth of the New 
Year, as indicated by the time-piece over the bell. The whole 
forms a most appropriate and pleasing delineation of the idea it 
would commemorate. One can hardly avoid the very natural re- 
flections which the whole scene, and a realizing sense of its mean- 
ing, must bring up in the thoughtful mind. How have we passed 
the twelve months that have gone to make up the last year? How 
many of the bright hopes which were formed at the commence- 
ment of 1853 have been consummated * How many of our num- 
bers have been taken away by death? This is the reverse side of 
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the picture ; and, on the contrary how many generous enterprises 
have been blessed with abundant success? How much of na- 
tional progress and the wholesome result of good laws realized ! 
It is well for us to recall these matters, that we may be able by the 
experience of the past to improve in the future—that looking on 
the year just closed we may be able to better live during that just 
commenced. We may, with propriety, call the attention of our 
host of friends and subscribers to the fact of our own progress dur- 
ing this period of time. It will not require the eye ofan artist to 
discover the constant improvement in the pages of the “ Pictorial,” 
from month to month; and, as in the matter of moral duty just 
referred to, the experience that the last twelve months has given us 
in the business, will enable us still more to improve for the future, 
and thus to publish a more valuable paper for the year to come. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


THE RUSSIAN GUARDSMAN. 


A TALE OF THE SEAS AND SHORES OF THE EAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


“ The story of his life, 
From year to year, even from his boyish days 
To the very moment that he teils it, 
Wherein he speaks of most disastrous chanees, 
Of moving accidents by flood, by land, 


Sarrrwa !—bright and beautiful sits she enthroned upon a rock- 
_ based eminence, at the head of a noble amphitheatre of verdant 
hills, which encompass a tranquil, pellucid harbor. In Scriptural 
days she was extolled as the “‘ Crown of Jonia,”’ the “ Ornament 
of Asia,” and well does the superlative loveliness of her situation 
merit those impassioned epithets of her ancient chroniclers. Ten 
times has she been stormed by bloodthirsty invaders, and ten 
times has she risen, phoenix-like, from her ashes, to crown with 
new glory each past tradition of her greatness. Relics of a Ro- 
man temple, sacred to Jupiter, are found near the spot hallowed 
as the birthplace of Homer; a mosque rears its taper minarets 
where St. John once preached to the “‘ brightest light ” among the 
seven churches which composed his figurative candelabra; and 
the building used by an European club is partially constracted 
from the fragments of an old Hellenic wall. Romans and Anglo 
Saxons, Moslems and Greeks, Jews and Christians, Circassians 
and Nubians, have in Smyrna fought, and loved, and intrigued, 
and fraternised, and died. Scene has succeeded scene, as in the 
exhibition of a kaleidoscope, each eclipsing its predecessor, until, 
in our time, the prominent actor was a gallant son of the far dis- 
tant “‘ Yena Dunia,”—as the Turks style the prosperous republic 
of the new world. The fearless Captain Ingraham, in asserting 
the glorious rights of one who had sought shelter beneath Free- 
dom’s banner, made the land-locked bay of Smyrna a shrine, 
where all lovers of independence will pay homage, ever and aye, 
to American valor. 


It was some thirty years ago, early on one of those bright spring 
mornings that pocts dream of, and the Levant alone can realize, 
that a frigate passed slowly up the bay, a light westerly breeze 
barely swelling her canvass. Guns peered forth from the ports in 
her dark hull, proclaiming her warlike mission ; the heads of a 
numerous crew were visible above the well-stowed hammock- 
cloths ; sentries’ bayonets gleamed on her forecastle and at her 
gangways, while her ensign, blowing sluggishly out from the end 
of her gaff, displayed the double-headed eagle of Russia. 

A long and tortuous course had that frigate’s sailing-master 
marked upon the chart, day by day, since she had left the imperial 
dockyard at Cronstadt, bound for Smyrna. After ploughing the 
stormy Gulf of Finland, and threading the mazes of the Catte- 
gat Straits, her crew had first caught a passing glimpse of the 
chalky cliffs of England, and had then seen the verdant headlands 
of France. Tempest-tossed in the Bay of Biscay, the gallant 
frigate next exchanged a gladsome salute with the embattled rock 
of Gibraltar, and then traversed the sapphire waves of the Medi- 
terranean, that “‘sea of memories.”” Smyrna was now reached, 
and the interlude of the voyage, like the intervals between the 
acts of a drama, had deepened the interest, both of the past and 
of the future. Even the sailors were conversing in groups, and 
pointing with eager gestures towards the shore ; and those on the 
‘quarter-deck, clothed in authority, were scarcely less exhilarated 
by the glowing scene. One, in particular, who wore an undress 
army uniform, gazed steadily through a spy-glass, as the “‘ Nicolai” 
passed through the fleet of square-rigged vessels and feluccas. 
He was the only person on board not connected with the frigate, 
and as his subsequent adventures will occupy a prominent place 
in this narrative, we will sketch his past life ere the anchorage is 
reached. 

Alexis Orloff—for such was the name of the young man to 
whom we would introduce our readers—was an admirable speci- 
men of @ gallant young officer. Tall, slightly, yet firmly built, 
he had a clear complexion, a high forehead, over which clustered 
light brown hair, and a blond moustache shading his pouting lips. 
Ardent, impetuous, and keenly alive to the nobler sentiments of 
humanity, he had been so humored by his brother officers, and so 
idolized by the men under his command, that his manners often 
were 80 wilfully self-ccufident as to border upon impudence. Yet 
he was free from affectation; he loved a jest, and he had an in- 
stinctive recognition of what was honorable and decorous, rarely 
found in those who wear the coveted uniform of the Russian Im- 
perial Guard. As if a stranger had expressed any surprise that 
one so young should aar the insignia of a msjor’s rank upon his 
sbouldcr straps, a glance <f fajs electric blue eye would have con- 
vimeed at once that he was felly competent to the task. 

Of the early life of Alexis we cqn gay but little, for even his 
own recollections were vague and confuseg. had an indist‘uct 
remembrance of a lady who used to kiss him epeyye rent to sleep 
at night, and to greet him with a kiss in the morping.’ ut where 
it was, or who was, he could not say. The haxizon of 
his memory was bounded by his residence with his Bran — 
the Russian Consul at Smyrna,—whcre he was.hymoredihy Ka- 


tina, the housekeeper, and taught to ride by Demetri, anslagret 


band, who was the factotan: of the consulate. From Smyrna, he 
was taken to the Polytechnic School, at St. Petgrshung, where he | 


soon became favorite with ims tructors and pugily. 


ports were sent to his grandfather, Whormanifested great interest 
in his progress, and came to St. Petersburg to witness the final 
examination. Alexis took the highest honor, and consequently 
received a commission in the Imperial Guard. What a distinc- 
tion! The consul remained to witness the young cornet’s first 
appearance on parade with his regiment, in the “ Kaiser Platz,” 
and his eyes sparkled with joy as the emperor complimented the 
young recruit. Ere the old gentleman returned to Smyrna, he 
lodged a large sum of money with the army bankers to the order 
of Cornet Orloff; and nothing but a well-balanced inteilect could 
have kept Alexis out of those whirlpools of dissipation, which 
abound in all capitals, and which so frequently engulph the hopes 
of many parents. 

A year passed, and the Guards were ordered to the Circassian 
frontier, where Alexis so distinguished himself in the first engage- 
ment that the general in command selected him as the messenger 
to carry tidings of the victory to court. Alexander was emperor, 
but the head of the army was the Grand Duke Nicholas, who pro- 
moted the young cornet to a captaincy at once. A few days after- 
wards there was a great review at Peterhoff, and Captain Orloff 
was invited to ride in the staff of the grand duke. On their way 
to the field, as the cortege was passing a long bridge, the grand 
duke reined in his horse and beckoned to Alexis. A touch of the 
spur brought the young officer’s fiery charger to his commander’s 
side. 

“ Captain Orloff,” said the grand duke, “if we were among the 
Circassians, with a small force, and, on reaching the centre of this 
bridge, saw a large force of the enemy at the further extremity, 
while another equally strong body of them, who had been am- 
bushed, had taken possession behind us, what would you, if in 
command, do?” And, as he spoke, the future autocrat fixed his 
eagle glance upon Alexis. 

The young officer made no reply, but touched his cap, and, 
burying the rowels of his spurs in the flanks of his horse, he 
shouted “ Forward !”’ and urged the noble animal against the par- 
apet of the bridge. Making a desperate leap he cleared it at a 
bound ; and the staff, forgetting all discipline, made the air ring 
with bravoes as Alexis was seen guiding his steed through the 
waves to the opposite bank, where he landed before the grand 
duke could ride across the bridge. 

“Nobly done, Masor Orloff,” was his greeting. ‘But retire 
to your quarters and get a dry uniform. We can ill afford to lose 
such soldiers, and you have proved yourself well worthy a mission 
that I think you will not dislike. Move on, gentlemen.” 


That evening, the gallant daring of Alexis was the subject of 
universal encomium, and, within a week, the intrepid young man 
was on his way to Cronstadt, having six months leave of absence, 
with a passage to Smyrna on board of the “ Nicolai,” Captain 
Paskewitsch, who was on the point of sailing from Cronstadt. It 
was the first cruise of the “ Nicolai,” and Alexis was much inter- 
ested during the voyage,—which we have previously described,— 
by the efforts of the captain to have his crew prompt and efficient. 
Not only were they exercised in “working ship,” but in such 
preparations for victory as would ensure it in case of conflict. 
Even in the dead of night, without the slightest intimation, would 
the drum beat to quarters, and the awakened crew would hurry 
upon deck with their hammocks, like ants when their home is in- 
vaded. A few moments and battle-lanterns would illuminate 
every deck, showing the guns cast loose, the magazine screened, 
topmen and boarders in readiness to spring away, and the surgeon, 
with his mates, far below, with their ghastly apparatus. All this 
was as interesting as it was exciting to Alexis, who could but re- 
gret leaving the floating castle, where time had passed so pleas- 
antly, although his heart beat high with joy at the prospect of a 
speedy meeting with his grandfather. 

In came the “ Nicolai,” until she was opposite the citadel, when 
she rounded-to, dropped anchor, and her agile crew soon furled 
her clouds of canvass. As Russia was then at peace with the 
Ottoman empire, salutes were exchanged, and the first cutter was 
lowered. The boatswain’s whistle announced the departure of 
Captain Paskewitsch, accompanied by Alexis; and no sooner 
were they seated in the cutter than the oars were let fall, and,— 
with that steady sweep peculiar to the service,—the muscular 
arms of her crew propelled her towards the city. 

The consular residences at Smyrna border the “ Marino,” or 
quay, and each one is surmounted by a high flag-staff, from which 
floats the ensign of the nation represented by the occupant. As 
the “ Nicolai’s” cutter approached the landing the scene became 
more novel and interesting—for on the broad quay were represen- 
tatives of almost every clime. The fair sons of Enrope, in their 
sombre broadcloth, were mingled with swarthy Nubians in gay 
attire, or wandering Bedouins from the desert, in white, glowing 
mantles ; the green turbans of those Moslems descended from the 
prophet were grouped with the crimson caps of the Greeks, and 
the high, fur caps of the Persians. Hanghty Turks sat idly in 
the shade of gay awnings, smoking their snake-tubed water-pipes ; 
brigand-like dragomen, with their girdles stuffed with pistols, 
lonzged around the doorways of the consulates; veiled females 
bustled through the crowd; and the criegof itinerant venders of 
iced sherbet along the shore were re-echoed by the capstan songs 
of the sailors on board the anchored vessels. Rapidly gliding 
over the shoal water, between the shipping and the quay, were 
hundreds of “ kirlangists,” or “ swallow-hoats,” a light species of 
“ caigue,” built of their beech wood, elegantly modelled, and so 
dexterously managed that their speed often rivals that of the bird 
whose name they bear. 

* How beautiful 1” exclaimed Alexis, as he gazed upon the 


vagied scene before him, beltind which rese the domes of marble - 


mosques, with lofty groups of minarets and muezzin towers of the 


“ Ay,” growled Captain Paskewitsch—a contemptnous }mile 
playing over his weather-bronzed countenance, “ it is very beauti- 
ful, and surpasses the external appearance of our own St. Peters- 
burg ; but when you land, major, the scene will suddenly change. 
Instead of such broad streets as the ‘“‘ Newsky,”’ or the “ Morskojo,” 
immensely wide, with palatial houses bordering the tree-shaded 
sidewalks, you will find narrow, damp lanes, in whith two loaded 
camels can barely pass each other without rubbing against the 
dingy wooden tenements on either side... Give me more solidity 
and space within, less beauty without—even as I prefer a good 
Neva skiff to these cocklé-shell swallow-boats, that are darting 
around us. Steady, or you will swamp some 
of these popinjays yet.’ 

Ere the captain had ceased speaking, Alexis had ceased to listen, 
for his attention was completely absorbed. by the occupants of a 
“kirlangist” that was approaching them in a diagonal direction. 
It was propelled by a lusty Greek, who was trolling forth a song 
in choice Romaic; and seated on the carpet, spread in the stern, 
were two passengers. One was an apparently aged man, with a 
long, white beard, but who lacked the prominent aquiline nose, 
narrow forehead and small, gray eyes, that usually proclaims a 
birthright to wear the black turban,—a “badge of suffrance,” to 
which the Jewish race is doomed in Oriental climes. It was 
Manasseh, a prominent merchant in the Levant—although he had 
the fierce, black eye, compressed lips and erect carriage of one 
accustomed to the camp rather than to the counting-room. With 
him was a young girl, so extremely beautiful as to invoke admir- 
ation from all who saw her ; neither was she marked by any of the 
characteristics of the doomed people, although she also wore their 
garb, and was unveiled. Her glossy hair, in which small golden 
coins were entwined, fell in heavy braids at her back ; her eyes, 
though large and lustrous, were of a dark hazel; and a rosy glow 
illuminated her rich olive complexion. The desponding Elissa, 
of mytholical beauty—whose name the girl bore—had not a more 
classic contour of countenance, or a more beautifully-rounded 
throat, or a more kiss-inviting mouth. Thought and grace seemed 
stamped upon every lineament; and she sat enveloped in a large 
shawl, like Venus upon her ocean-shell. 

Moved by some secret, unaccountable impulse, Alexis, at a 
glance, drank in the fascinating gleam of those orbs of light that 
shone from beneath her long, sweeping, auburn lashes, and he 
sprang to his feet that he might gaze upon such sutpassing loveli- 
ness. Elissa, blushing before such an ardent regard, drew her 
shawl around her face, disclosing an arm worthy of a sculptor’s 
study, and was so evidently confused that Manasseh, who sat op- 
posite and with his back towards the bow of the “ kirlangist,” 
looked around to seek a cause. To his horror he saw the heavy 
man-of-war’s boat apparently about to run into them ; and, with a 
cry of alarm, he convulsively seized one of the boatman’s arms. 
Had it not been for this all would have been well; but the move- 
ment made the “kirlangist” broach to directly before the bows 
of the cutter, which came on like a thunderbolt, crashing the frail 
craft as it would have crashed an egg-shell. Captain Paskewitsch 
sprang to the tiller and brought the cutter around, making a semi- 
circle of dead water, in the midst of which floated Elissa, clinging 
to the wrecked “ kirlangist.”” The boatman, with true Greek sel- 
fishness, was swimming stoutly towards the quay; but Manasseh 
was not visible. Thrown into the water by the violence of the 
collision, and encumbered by his long robes, he had sunk beneath 
the surface. 

The first impulse of Alexis was to throw himself into the water 
and swim to the rescue of Elissa, whom he reached ere the cutter 
had been brought about. A glance convinced him of her safety 
as he approached her, and the frantic earnestness with which she 
exclaimed “Save him! save him!” prompted the swimmer to 
look around in quest of her companion. Just at that moment 
he espied Manasseh’s dark robe rise to the surface, and, by a vig- 
orous exertion of strength, he soon raised the old man’s head 
above the water, where he sustained him with comparative ease. 
The captain, meanwhile, rescued Elissa, and the cutter had nearly 
reached Alexis, when, seized with a benumbing cramp, he sank 
with his burthen. 

Althongh in the other brafhch.of the service, Alexis had 
become a great favorite with the entire crew of the “ Nicolai,” 
during the voyage from St. Petersburg ; and no sooner did he dis- 
appear beneath the waves than several of the sailors, regardless of 
discipline, dropped their oars and plunged in search of him. 
There was a moment of intense excitement, and then a hearty 
cheer greeted a foretop-man, who brought up the drowning pair, 
holding fast to each other. Lifted into the cutter, they were sep- 
araged, and, before the oars were recovered and shipped, Manas- 
seh was bronght to partial consciousness to the great joy of Elissa. 
Alexis, on the contrary, remained insensible, although he breathed 
faintly at intervals, showing that life was not extinct. The cap- 
tain chafed his hands with tender care, and, on reaching the quay, 
he lost no time in having a litter formed of oars, upon which, 
wrapped in watch-cloaks, Alexis was carefully lifted. The sailors 
bore him with studied gentleness towards the Russian consulate, 
followed by a crowd, most of whom had witnessed his gallant 
conduct, and all ef whom were loud in their expressions of sym- 
pathetic praise, 

Alexis had all this time a confused idea of his situation, although 
it was in vain that he endeavored to arouse himself from his leth- 
argy. His mind was awake to the danger he had encountered, 
and he was also perfectly conscious that, although he was safe, his 
kind preservers had fears that he would not recover. He endeav 
ored to speak ; to press the captain’s hand as it chafed his own 
-but in vain. The nerves appeared disinclined to obey the will or 
his mind ; and he lay on the litter as if ina tranee—drenched 
cold, and inanimate. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Unmoved by absence, firm in ev: every olitme, 

And yet, 0, more than all, un by time.” 
~ Tne Russian consul, at Smyrna, as we have previously stated, 
was the venerable grandfather of our hero ; but did not expect a 
visit from him, or even dream that he was nearer than the Circas- 
sian frontier of Russia. The “ Nicolai’? had been visible, with 
the aid of a spy-glass, since sunrise ; and the consul was busily 
engaged at -his desk, for it was “ packet day,” and he wished to 
conclude his correspondence, that he could greet his countrymen. 
Although upwards of eighty years of age, time had dealt lightly 
with his. museular frame, and his gray hair but added dignity to 
his noble forehead, which overhung mild blue eyes. Soft and 
winning as was their expression, the lower portion of the consul’s 
face was rigid; and around his compressed lips there lurked a 
scornful expression of defiant contempt for his fellows. 


Consul Orloff was a native of Odessa, that queen city of the 
Black Sea, from whence he had emigrated when a youth to the 
island of Scio, as the partner of a large mercantile house. There 
he married a lovely Greek girl, who only lived a year, but left 
him a daughter who inherited her mother’s charms. Anxiously 
did he watch over her as she grew in beauty; but no one knew, 
exactly, how she was wooed and won by a Frenchman, of noble 
family, but impoverished fortune, who visited the island as super- 
cargo of a vessel. They were secretly married, and hoped to ob- 
tain forgiveness ; but Orloff was implacable. Months passed, and 
the proud bridegroom kept writing to his father-in-law that he 
would some day return, and entreating him to take charge of his 
daughter. Gladly was the request complied with,—for he adored 
his daughter as sincerely as he hated her husband,—and bitterly 
did he reproach himself when he saw her pallid cheeks and sunken 
eyes. She never saw her husband again, and, like her mother, 
she was not spared to enjoy her first-born’s smiles. For months 
her desolate father knew no joy, and perpetually reproached him- 
self ; but soon his infant grandson began to engage his attention. 
The love first lavished upon his wife, and then upon his daughter, 
again welled forth, in full current, upon his grandson Alexis. 
Truly was the lad “the ocean to the river of his thoughts, which 
terminated all,’ and, report said, that it was for the lad’s sake that 
he married a second time. 

The step-mother, to whom young Alexis was entrusted, was 
one of those bewitching natives of Scio, who realize those images 
of beauty and of splendor with which youthful imagination peo- 
ples fairy land. Her features were small, but capable of great 
variety of expression, with a soul stirring in them that lighted up 
every now and then into radiant beauty. But those who remem- 
bered her when Orloff, then in the prime of life, took her to his 
home, always said that she was forced to marry him by an ambi- 
tious mother. Truly did she endeavor to fulfil her vows ; but, 
though she soon won the child’s heart, she felt that her husband’s 
affections were all centered upon his grandson. Then the spirit 
of her joyous being appeared to sink ; tears were in her eyes in- 
stead of smiles upon her lips; and, when her husband was ap- 
pointed consul at Smyrna, the thought of leaving her home ap- 
peared to distract her. The day of departure arrived ; but, just 
as the felucca was about to sail, Madame Orloff was not to be 
found. Some said that she had committed suicide ; others, that 
she had eloped; and there was a rumor that she had left the 
wharf with Compeigne, the father of Alexis, who had not been 
seen before since he had left. At any rate, when Consul Orloff 
came to Smyrna, he was only accompanied by his grandson, 
Alexis, his man-servant, Demetri, and Katina, the housekeeper. 

Such was the gossip among the European ladies, in Smyrna, 
about the Russian consul, whose character they could not compre- 
hend. Scrupulously exact in his extensive business relations, he 
was gravely indifferent to the pleasures of social intercourse, pass- 
ing most of his leisure time in solitude, as if perpetually over- 
shadowed by some sad recollections. Often did his brother con- 
suls, after some jovial gathering, at which he alone was absent, 
endeavor to dispel the gloom with which his ample brow was 
shaded ; but their efforts were vain. Allusions to Alexis alone 
brightened his lustreless eyes, and clothed his stern features with 
a smile; and this was also marvelled at, for he had hurried the 
lad away at an early age. Yet, it was evident, as Alexis grew 
up, that he was his grandfather’s only source of happiness; and 
when news came that the young officer had been ordered to Cir- 
cassia, his interest. in the campaign knew no bounds. Unfortu- 
nately for him, there were few channels of communication in those 
days, and he was forced to wait for such intelligence as came by 
the way of St. Petersburg, unless news from the seat of war was 
' brought by some Greek captain, who had been up the Black Sea 
for a felucca-load of wheat. 

There was a knock at the door, and Demetri entered with a spy- 
glass in his hand—for he had been ordered to watch the frigate. 

“ Weill ?” asked the consul, not looking up from his desk. 

“ A boat has left the man-of-war, sir, and is coming towards the 
quay. -I think two of the officers are coming on shore.” 

“They are in a hurry to land; but I cannot receive them until 
my letters are finished ; so send the dragoman to escort them here, 
and tell: Katina to have a lunch prepared.” The faithful old ser- 
vitor bowed, and left the room. 

“T wonder,” eontinued the consul, unconsciously speaking to 
himself, “if there“fs any news from Circassia. Perhaps Alexis 
has distinguished Bimeelf; perhaps—no, it could not be, —that 
my darling boy is de 

In a few moments there was s lond noise in the spacious hall of 
the consulate ; and the old gentleman, laying down his pen, went 
to ascertain the eause of the disturbance. Was it a fearful dream ? 


There, stretched, apparently lifeless, upon the rude litter, his 
clothes dripping wet, and his fair hair matted on his pale fore- 
head, was his idol—his loved Alexis! The rock of his heart was 
smitten, and he gave vent to a flood of grief, as he bent over the 
death-like face to cover it with kisses. Then, suddenly confront- 
ing Captain Paskewitsch, he inquired : 

“‘ How is this? Was it your carelessness? Is he dead ?” 

Nor did he wait a reply ; but, throwing himself upon his knees, 
“Father of the universe,” he exclaimed, raising his hands in sup- 
plication, “let not this last bitter drop overflow my cup of misery, 
but spare me my Alexis—the joy of my life, the pride of my 
heart! O save!—save him!” Then, springing to his feet, he 
again bent over the pallid face. ‘Speak but one word!” he 
cried ; “0, do not break my sorrow-stricken heart !”’ 

His prayer was apparently heard. Alexis was perfectly con- 
scious of all that was passing around him ; and his mind wrestled 
with his nerves in attempts to move or to speak. At last the 
sway of reason returned, and, in response to his grandfather’s 
earnest entreaty, a convulsive sigh burst from his oppressed lungs. 

All were overjoyed; and now Captain Paskewitsch briefly ex- 
plained the accident, complimenting the unlucky hero for his gak 
lantry. The consul, delighted, directed the litter to be carried up 
stairs, a surgeon was sent for, and soon the whole establishment 
was in commotion. Fires were kindled; friction and warm 
blankets were freely used,—the old gentleman’s tears almost 
equalling them in heat, as they dropped fast upon the loved coun- 
tenance over which he bent. Indeed, so intense was his anxiety, 
that he inspired all around with his hopes—nor were they disap- 
pointed. Soon a hectic flush came over the pallid cheek, and the 
anxious group saw the object of their solicitude breathe naturally. 
Without opening his eyes he fell at once into a deep slumber ; and 
the surgeon, grasping the consul’s hand, exclaimed : 

“ Courage—courage. He is saved !’’ 

An hour passed—a long, long hour to the patient watcher, who 
sat gazing on the sole object of his affections. At last Alexis 
awoke, evidently with a deep sense of overwhelming trouble 
weighing upon his bewildered mind, for he gezed around with 
evident astonishment. Soon his eyes met those of the patient 
watcher by his pillow; and he asked, in 2 low voice: 

“Why, my grandfather, is this you? Am I really in Smyrna?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear Alexis ; it is your old grandfather, and you 
are really at his house—although you came near only having it as 
a burial-place. Noble fellow! How came you to peril your life 
when so near me, and all for that avaricious Manassch, who is 
controlling all the trade hereabouts, without a particle of mercy 
for any one else ?” 

“A Jew!” repeated Alexis, as if recalling the events of the 
morning. ‘But she was beautiful. I hope they are safe!” 

“Safe! To be sure. Why, the captain told me that before 
they could get you upon your litter, Manasseh and the girl he had 
with him were in another ‘kirlangist,’ in their haste to get on 
board the felucca-rigged lugger, to which they were bound when 
the cutter upset them. Ungrateful fellow—” 

Here the surgeon of the “ Nicolai,” who had been sent for by 
the captain, entered the room, cutting short the denunciation. 
He at once pronounced Alexis in need of repose, and recom- 
mended perfect quiet. Unwillingly, with many a charge to Ka- 
tina, the consul repaired below, where he found many friends 
waiting to offer their sincere congratulations. Bringmg forward 
his choicest wines, he appeared like a different man, jovially en- 
gaging in the reigning hilarity—nor was there a shadow upon his 
usually clouded brow until the surgeon rose to depart. 

“T will not disturb the major,” said the iron-hearted disciple of 
Galen, “for he needs repose. There has been a great deal of 
fever in the Russian army this year, and this shock will develop 
any seeds of the disease his system may have caught. I will look 
in to-morrow, after breakfast. Good night, Mr. Consul.” 

The prediction was too correct, for long before the rosy beams 
of morn announced the approaching day, the watching grand- 
father detected marked symptoms of a brain fever; and when the 
surgeon came he found Alexis delirious. Anxiously and steadily 
watching by the side of the young man’s couch, his grandfather 
permitted no one else to fan his fevered brow, or to moisten his 
cooling lips. Alexis was very, very ill; but after long days of 
anxious suspense, in which life and death- contended, as it were, 
for the mastery, there were symptoms that his strong constitution 
would triumph over disease. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the consul, when the surgeon made 
this welcome announcement; and Katina added a heartfelt 
“Amen!” The destroying angel passed on, leaving no shadow 
behind, while Hope, beaming like the moon emerging from a 
cloud, cast a bright radiance around the sufferer’s pillow. That 
day Alexis managed to sit up ; and saw Captain Paskewitsch, who 
was so delighted that when he returned on board the “ Nicolai” 
he ordered an extra ration of grog to be served out to his crew. 

Nor were tokens of female interest wanting,—for Smyrna 
boasts of a large number of marriageable, damsels, daughters of 
the numerous European residents. Some of these are not only 
very beautiful, but use all the attractive arts of their Turkish as- 
sociates; yet, although, many a passing traveller or naval officer 
poetically vows that he there leaves “his heart and soul,” it is 
rare that one offers his hand. In the eyes of this phalanx, Alexis 
was & most attractive personage—go that when he was pronounced 
out of danger they potired in a rapid succession of jellies, pre- 
serves, and other delicacies. With each portion came a message, 
so that before Alexis became fairly convalescent he could judge of 
the culinary talents of every unmarried European Smyrnaite. 

He tasted their sweets, and he sent them kind thanks ; but his 
thoughts ever wandered to the fair one whom he saw in the kir- 
langist, and to save whom he had risked his life. His grandfather 


refused to allude to Manasseh, and denied all knowledge of his 
having a daughter ; nor could Katina obtain any information upon 
the subject. As for Demetri,—from whom Alexis once endeav- 
ored to obtain some enlightenment,—the worthy servitor not only 
declared his ignorance as to Manasseh’s domestic arrangements, 
but stigmatized him as a cunning speculator, who would yet make 
the consul suffer for having trusted him. 

“As my master says,” continued the indignant Greek, “the 
very fact of his not stopping to inquire after you shows his deep 
ingratitude ; and the girl was probably as forgetful as he was.” 

All this was wrong, untrue, unkind. The fact was, Manasseh 
and his fair charge were on their way to a lugger, about to sail for 
the island of Scio, and knew, ere they again left the quay, that 
Alexis was out of danger. There were reasons why Manasseh 
did not wish to remain—nor did he, perhaps, appreciate the ser- 
vice rendered him ; but Elissa retained a profound sense of grati- 
tude. Nay, the image of Alexis, as he buffetted the waves, was 
indelibly stamped upon her heart. As a slight obstruction will 
sometimes turn the course of a large stream, so that brief, start- 
ling interview, during which no conversation was interchanged, had 
a lasting influence upon the young girl. Late that night did she 
sit upon the deck of the felucca, gazing at the reflection of the 
stars in the twinkling water, which absorbed their every beauty— 
and even thus she felt conscious that her soul had drank in the 
form and features of him who had perilled his life to save her. 
Fervent were her supplications for his welfare to Him who ever 
hears a fervent prayer, ere she closed he reyes in slumber. In 
dreams she saw his noble form, and, on the morrow, she but re- 
newed her thoughts. 

Scio was at last reached, and Elissa found herself installed as 
the mistress of a beautiful country house, upon the outskirts of 
the city. Situated within a large enclosure, it was surrounded by 
walks, shaded by orange or almond trees, while at intervals were 
parterres of gay flowers. Behind rose the purple crags which 
constitute a “back-bone” to the island, their precipitous sides — 
covered with fragrant shrubs. Turning from this bold outline of 
verdure, the city reached to the shore, basking in all -the richness 
of sunlit oriental architecture, while across the unruffled waters 
the summits of verdant islets studded the clear horizon. In this 
paradise, Elissa had everything that could minister to her wants 
and her pleasures, yet she was far from being content. 


For years she had resided at Smyrna, the only companion of a 
doting uncle, who sought no joy save in her smile. He was 
neither good looking nor amiable, nor even interesting to others, yet 
he possessed her ineffaceable affection—ay, and he merited it. 
Not an hour could he spare from his pursuits that was not passed 
in ministering to ker comfort, or in improving her mind. And if 
he kept her jealously secluded, he so held up the temptations of 
the world to her unsophisticated mind, that she rejoiced in her se- 
clusion. Indeed, she had not a thought beyond her garden walks, 
except of her father, of whom she saw little—knew little. Occa- 
sionally, on going to the breakfast table, she would find him 
there, having arrived during the night in a mysterious manner, 
and then he would vanish as he came. She felt contident, too, 
that his Jewish garb was but a disguise, and, although she was 
attached to him, and respected him, chilling fears were ever asso- 
ciated with his image in her heart—while her uncle was the object 
of her devoted admiration. 

It was not, therefore, to be wondered at, that she was ill at ease 
when hastily summoned to prepare for a voyage with her father, 
and for a new home at his house in Scio. The unlooked-for ap- 
pearance of Alexis upon the scene of her thoughts somewhat di- 
verted her sadness ; but she was not the more content in her spa- 
cious mansion, with its extensive grounds, where her father left 
her, only remaining one day. The dark, old house at Smyrna 
would have been preferable, although the one window of her room 
there was the only one which commanded a view of anything ex- 
cept brick walls. Beautiful as was the blooming garden at Scio, 
she would rather have paced that brief walk between the scanty 
parterres at Smyrna, expecting to hear the well-known footsteps 
that announced a parent with his fond embrace. 

But she was far away, a stranger in a strange land. The ser- 
vants had been hired with the house from a wealthy Sciote, who 
had gone to Constantinople hoping to purchase a title. Nor had 
she any acquaintances on the island to whom she could communi- 
cate her hopes and her sorrows. So she could but pace the gar- 
den by day; and, as night came on, gaze from her window into 
the clear sky, as if looking for an angelic messenger to announce 
the arrival of her father. Ay, and sometimes her heart would re- 
joice in visionary interviews with the gallant youth, to whom she 
had, unconsciously, pledged her love. His image was treasured 
in her heart—a bright thread in her life-weaving, even as a tiny ray 
of sunshine streams into the darkness of a dungeon well. 

So passed weeks, when, one day, the captain of the lugger, in 
which she had come from Smyrna, called, to ascertain if she had 
any message to send back, as he was to sail the next day. He 
was 4 fine specimen of an English naval officer, a deserved favor- 
ite, and had brought her news of her uncle a few days previous. 

“J will bring you a package on board,” was Elissa’s reply ; and 
the next day, ordering her servant to get a caique, she stepped on 
the deck of the felucca just as the anchor rose. 

“Your package ?”’ asked the captain. 

“Tt is—myself.” 

“Tmpossible. What will your father say ?”’ 

* But Elissa was not to be thwarted in her plan ; and, at last, the 
good-hearted tar agreed to let h>r accompany him, for he knew 
that her father intended to return with him to Scio. Never was 
an uncaged bird happier—and, p rhaps, a large share of her joy 
was caused by the thought that she might meet Alexis. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


* Yes, it was love, if thoughts of tenderness 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
Still further in illustration of the birth of the New Year, we 
resent herewith characteristic representations of the manner in 
which this period is celebrated in various parts of the world— 
for there is scarcely a country to be found in which this season is 
not one of pleasure and enjoyment after some fashion or another. 


NEW YEAR FESTIVAL IN GERMANY. 


New Year’s day, in Germany, is a domestic scene, fraught with 
the elements of conviviality, but evincing the equally natural trait 
of social affection and friendship. How affectionate are the atti- 
tude and expression of father and daughter. How comfortable 


seems the gent seated at the table, with glass upraised to pledge 
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his vis-a-vis, who is startled by the merry, unceremonious b 
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the watchman’s horn. Then we see a youthful couple, who are 
evidently lovers, or soon might be; and, in a corner, two 

men—who, undoubtedly, are not rivals—are hob-nobbing in the 
exuberance of good fellowship. On this day old Vater Rhein will 
not be forgotten ; and national songs in praise of Vaterland and 


| the Rhenish juice will be sung with enthusiasm by loyal hearts. 
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. NEW YEAR FESTIVAL IN THE WEST INDIES. ; 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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From Germany let us ship to the West Indies. This scene ex- . 


itself. It is the season for rejoicing, and who could be 

pier than this sable group? Here we have a display of the 
artist’s powers that is worthy of notice. Look !—what a variety 
of countenances is here displayed, all alike in negro characteris- 
tics of feature, and yet each differing from the other—all alike in 


the common expression of excessive ~~ still the greatest — 


“contrast of figute, attitude, etc., from the magnificently attired 
couple in the foreground, to the scantily-clad figure on the left, is 
maintained in this well-designed sketch of the miserable blacks! 
In China, the water population, in grotesque barges, with colors 


flying, music and strange devices, seem to enjoy themselves pro- | 
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NEW YEAR FESTIVAL IN CHINA. 


digiously. The flat roofs of the houses are crowded to witness the 
“festive scene,” and, no doubt, they have a happy time of it. 
Our next view transports us to Africa. Here, in Algiers, we be- 
hold signs of universal joyousness in celebration of the New Year’s 
festivities—muz-ic, dancing, climbing the greased pole, boisterous 
mirth and dignified satisfaction, with indolent enjoyment. The 
end is attained—all are happy. We might have given illus- 
trations of the New Year amongst the proud Spaniards, or the 
gay French, the wealth-seeking English, or a great many more. 
The result would have been the same—the exhibition of merry 


| making. Now is the — for the forming of good resolutions— | 
| grateful wishes of the scason, and wish them a GLap New Year! 


them, too. Begin with New Year and say 


ay, and the keeping o 
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“I will do no wrong. I will be prudent, temperate, and industri- 
ous ; and henceforth from this date I will endeavor so to conduct 
myself, in all respects, as to be able to look back upon my past 
conduct from this hour with pleasure and satisfaction.’”” Why, what 
a glorious thing it would be, if all would adopt this determination 
and keep it! How much of bitterness and sad repentance might 
be saved ; how much of misery and want prevented ; how much 
of joy and cheerful peace of mind realized. Such is the eloquent 
teaching, to the thoughtful, of each first in-coming of a new year; 
such is an admirable opportunity that is annually offered to us all. 
Shall we improve it ? And now let us offer here, to one and all, the 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
EARLY MORNING, 


BY WILMIAM R. LAWRENCE. 
Blowly over mead and valley, 
Lake and streamlet, dancing rill, 
Where the tender flowers are growing 
"Neath the gently sloping hill ; 
How the sun’s warm beams are glancing, 
Bathing in a rosy light— 
All below spread out in beauty, 
Merging from the veil of night. 


Soon the flocks and herds are stirring, 
Shaking off the crystal dew, 
Welcoming the golden sunlight 
Streaming o’er the hills of blue; 
Dewy mists now slowly rising, 
Melt beneath the sun’s warm ray, 
Bathing with a balmy freshness 
Flowers that seek the king of day. 


Glorious is early morning! 
Beautifying all we see, 

With ite golden tints adorning 
Vale and meadow, flower and tree; 

Birds in tones of sweetest music 
Hail the dawning of the day, 

And in thankfulness their voices 
Tune to sing love's joyful lay. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE VEILED MIRROR: 


—oOR,— 


PICTURES OF THE NEW YEAR. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


Tue Old Year was fast drawing to a close. But a few hours 
and the advent of its successor would be hailed by merry shouts 
and joyful gratulations, mingling with the merry chime of bells 
ringing out a noisy welcome from church towers and steeples. 

Adam Hathaway, a wealthy merchant, sat in his counting- 
room, striking a balance between his gains and losses for the year 
which had nearly passed. From the smile that lighted up his 
countenance, as he drew near the end of his task, it might safely 
be inferred that the result proved satisfactory. 

He at length threw down his pen, after footing up the last col- 
umn, and exclaimed, joyfully : 

“Five thousand dollars net gain in one year. That will do 
very well—very well, indeed. If I am as well prospered in the 
year to come, it will indeed be a ‘ Happy New Year.’” 

His meditations were interrupted by a knock at the door. He 
opened the door and saw standing before him a man of ordin- 
ary appearance, bearing under his arm something, the nature of 
which he could not conjecture, wrapt up in brown paper. 

“Mr. Hathaway, I believe ?”’ was the stranger’s salutation. 

“You are correct.” 

“Perhaps, if not particularly engaged, you will allow me a few 
minutes’ conversation with you ?” 

“Yes ; certainly,” was the surprised reply ; “though I am at a 
loss to conjecture what can have brought you here.” 

“You are a wealthy man, Mr. Hathaway, and every year in- 
creases your possessions. May I ask what is your object in accu- 
mulating so much property ?” 

“ This is a very singular question, sir,” said the merchant, who 
began to entertain doubts as to his visitor’s sanity, “very singu- 
lar. I suppose I am influenced by the same motives that actuate 
other men—the necessity of providing for my physical wants and 
s0 contributing to my happiness.” 

“ And this contents you? But your gains are not all devoted 
to this purpose. This last year, for example, the overplus has 
amounted to five thousand dollars.” 

“I know not where you have gained your information,” said 
Mr. Hathaway, in surprise. “However, you are right.” 

“ And what do you intend to do with this ?” 

“ You are somewhat free with your questions, sir. However, I 
have no objection in answering you. I shall lay it up.” 

“For what purpose? I need not tell you that money, in itself, 
is of no value. It is only the representative of value. Why then 
do you allow it to remain idle ?” 

“How else should I employ it? I have a comfortable honse 
well furnished—should I purchase one more expensive? My 
table is well provided—should I live more luxuriously} My 
wardrobe is well supplicd—should I dress more expensively ?” 

“To- these questions I answer ‘No.’ But it does not follow, 
because you have a good house, comfortable clothing, and a well- 
supplied table, that others are equally well-provided. Have you 
thought to give of your abundance to those who are needy; to 
promote your own happiness by advancing that of others ?” 

“T must confess that this is a duty which I have neglected. 
But there are alms-houses and benevolent societies. There can- 
not be much misery that escapes their notice,” said Mr. Hathaway. 

“ You shall judge for yourself.” 

The stranger commenced unwrapping the packageswhich he 
carried under his arm. It was a small mirror, with a veil hanging 
before it. He slowly withdrew the veil, and said : “Look !” 

A change passed over the surface of the mirror. Mr. Hatha- 
way, as he looked at it intently, found that it reflected a small 
room, scantily furnished ; while a faint fire flickered in the grate. 
A bed stood in one corner of the room, on which reposed a sick 
man. By the side of it sat a woman, with a thin shaw! over her 


shoulders, busily plying her needle. xAn infant boy lay in a cradle 


not far off, which a little girl, called Alice, whose wasted form 
and features spoke of want and privation, was rocking to sleep. 

“Would you hear what they are saying?” asked the stranger. 

The merchant nodded acquiescence. Immediately there came 
to his ear the confused noise of voices, from which he soon distin- 
guished that of the sick man, who asked for some food. 

“ We have none in the house,” said his wife. ‘“ But I shall 
soon get this work finished, and then I shall be able to get some.” 

The husband groaned. “O that I should be obliged to remain 
idle on a sick bed, when I might be earning money for you and 
the children. The doctor says that, now the fever has gone, I 
need nothing but nourishing food to raise me up again. But, 
alas! I see no means of procuring it. Would that some rich man, 
out of his abundance, would supply me with but a trifle from his 
board. To him, it would be nothing—to me, everything.” 

The scene vanished, and gradually another formed itself upon 
the surface of the mirror. 

It was a small room, neatly, but not expensively, furnished. 
There were two occupants—a inan of middle age, and a youth of 
a bright intellectual countenance which, at present, seemed over- 
spread with an air of dejection. 

Mr. Hathaway, to his surprise, recognized in the gentleman 
Mark Audicy, a fellow-merchant and, formerly, intimate friend, 
who, but a few months before, had failed in business; and, too 
honorable to defraud his creditors, had given up all his property. 
Since his failure he had been reduced to accept a clerkship. 

“Tam sorry, Arthur,” said he to his son, “very sorry that I 
could not carry out my intention of entering you at college. I 
know your tastes have always led you to think of a professional 
career ; but my sudden change of circumstances has placed it out 
of my power to gratify you. It is best for you to accept the sit- 
uation which has been offered you, and enter Mr. Bellamy’s store. 
It is a very fair situation, and will suit you as well as any.” 

“T believe you are right, sir,” said Arthur, respectfully, “though 
it will be hard to resign the hopes that I have so long cherished. 
I met Henry Fulham to-day. He was in my class at school, and 
is to enter college next fall. I couldn’t help envying him. How 
soon will Mr. Bellamy wish me to enter his store ?” 

“ Day after to-morrow, I believe—that is, with the beginning of 
the year, New Year’s Day being considered a holiday.” 

“ Very well ; you may tell him that I will come at that time.” 

The scene vanished as before—a change passed over the surface 
of the mirror. Again the merchant looked, and, to his surprise, 
beheld the interior of his own store. A faint light was burning, 
by the light of which a young man, whom he recognized as Frank 
Durell, one of his own clerks, was reading a letter, the contents 
of which seemed to agitate him powerfully. 

The scene was brought so near that he could, without difficulty, 
trace the lines, written in a delicate female hand, as follows : 


“My pear Son :—You are not, probably, expecting to hear 
from me at this time. Alas! that I should have such an occasion 
to write. At the time of your father’s death, it was supposed that, 
by the sacrifice of everything, we had succeeded in liquidating all 
his debts. Even this consolation is now denied us. I received a 
call from Mr. Perry, this morning, who presented, for immediate 
payment, a note, given by your father, for fifty dollars. Immediate 
payment! How, with a salary barely sufficient to support us, can 
you meet such a charge? Can any way be devised. Mr. Perry 
threatens, if the money is not forthcoming, to seize our furniture. 
He is a hard man, and I have no hopes of appeasing him. Ido 
not know that you can do anything to retard it ; but I have thought 
it right to acquaint you with this new calamity. 

Your affectionate mother, Mary Durrett.” 


The young man laid down the letter with an air of depression. 

“TI scarcely know how to provide for this new contingency,” said 
he, meditatively. ‘‘ My salary is small, and it requires the strict- 
est economy to meet my expenses. I might ask for an advance; 
but Mr. Hathaway is particular on that point, and I should but 
court a refusal. But to have my mother’s furniture taken from 
the house—the whole amount would hardly cover the debt. There 
is one resource ; but, alas! that I should ever think of resorting 
to it. I could take the money from the till, and return it when I 
am able. But, shall I ever be able? It would be no more nor 
less than robbery. At all events I will not do it to-night. Who 
knows but something may turn up to help us ?” 

The young man blew out the lamp, and left the store. The 
picture faded. 

“T will show you another picture, somewhat different from the 
others ; it will be the last,” said the stranger. 

The next scene represented the interior of a baker’s shop. The 
baker—a coarse-featured man, with a hard, unprepossessing aspect 
—was waiting on a woman, thinly clad in garments more suitable 
for June than December. She was purchasing two loaves of 
bread and a few crackers. There was another customer waiting his 
turn. It was a gentleman, with a pleasant smile on his face. _ 

“ Make haste,” said the baker, rudely, to the woman, who was 
searching for her money to pay for her purchases ; “I can’t stop 
all day ; and here’s a gentleman that you keep waiting.” 

“OQ, never mind me ; I am in no hurry,” the gentleman said. 

“Tam afraid,” said the woman, in an alarmed tone, “that I 
have lost my money. I had it here in my pocket ; but it is gone.” 

“Then you may. return the bread ; I don’t sell for nothing.” 

“Trust me for once, sir. I will pay you in a day or two. Oth- 
erwise my children must go without food to-morrow.” 

“Can’t help that. You shouldn’t have been so careless.” 

The woman was about turning away, when the voice of the other 
customer arrested her steps. 

“How much money have you lost?” he inquired. 

“It was but half a dollar,” was the reply; “but it was of con- 


sequence to me, as I can get no more for a day or two; and how 
we are to live till then, Heaven knows.” 

“Perhaps that will help you to decide the question,” and he 
took from his pocket a five dollar bill, and handed it to her. 

“QO, sir,” said she, her face lighting up with gratitude, “ this is 
indeed generous and noble. ‘The blessings of those you have be- 
friended attend you!” 

She remained to make a few purchases, and then, with a light 
heart, departed. 

The last picture faded from the mirror ; and the stranger, wrap- 
ping it up, simply said : 

“ You have seen how much happiness a trifling sum can pro- 
duce. Will you not, out of your abundance, make a similar 
experiment ¢” 

The stranger disappeared; and Mr. Hathaway awoke to find 
his dream terminated by the chime of the New Year’s bells. 

“ This is something more than a dream,” said he, thoughtfully. 
“T will, at all events, take counsel of the mystic vision; and it 
shall not be my fault if some hearts are not made happier through 
my means before another sun sets.” 

When the merchant arose on the following: morning, it was 
with the light heart which always accompanies the determination 
to do right. He was determined that the salutation of “ A Happy 
New Year” should not be with him a mere matter of lip-service. 

“T believe,” said he, to himself, ‘I will go and see my old 
friend, Mark Audley. If his son, Arthur, is really desirous of 
going to college, what is there to prevent my bearing the expen- 
ses? Iam abundantly able, and can dispose of my money in no 
better way.” 

As he walked along with this praiseworthy determination in his 
heart, his attention was drawn towards a little girl who was gazing 
with eager, wistful eyes into the window of a neighboring shop, 
where were displayed in tempting array some fine oranges. He 
thought—nay, he was quite sure—that in her he recognized the 
little girl who figured in the first scene, unfolded the evening be- 
fore by the mysterious mirror. By way of ascertaining, he ad- 
dressed her in a pleasant tone : 

“ Your name is Alice, is it not ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said she, looking up surprised, and somewhat awed. 

“ And your father is sick, is he not ?” 

“ Yes, sir; but he is almost well now.” 

“I saw you were looking at the oranges in that window. Now 
I will buy you a dozen if you will let me help you carry them home.” 

The purchase was made ; and the merchant walked along, con- 
versing with his little conductor, who soon lost her timidity. 

Arrived at the little girl’s home, he found that he had not been 
deceived in his presentiments. It was the same room that he had 
seen pictured in the mirror. The sick man was tossing uneasily 
in bed when Alice entered. 

“ See, papa,” said she, joyfully ; ‘see what nice oranges I have 
for you ; and here is the kind gentleman who gave them to me.” 

The merchant, before he left the humble apartment, gave its oc- 
cupants a timely donation, and made New Year’s Day a day of 
thanksgiving. 

Mr. Hathaway soon found himself at the residence of his friend 
Audley, who gave him a warm welcome. “ This is indeed kind,” 
said he. ‘The friendship that adversity cannot interrupt is really 
valuable.” 

Mr. Hathaway now introduced the object of his visit, asking : 
“What do you moan to do with Arthur? He was nearly ready 
to go to college, was he not?” 

“ He was ; and this is one of the severest trials attending my 
reversed circumstances, that I am compelled to disappoint his 
long cherished wish of obtaining a college education.” 

“That must not be,” said Mr. Hathaway. “If you and Ar- 
thur will consent I will myself pay his charges through college.” 

“Mr. Hathaway,” said Mr. Audley, in a glow of surprise and 
pleasure, “ this offer evinces a noble generosity on your part that 
I shall never forget. You must let me tell Arthur the good news.” 

Mr. Audley summoned his son ; and, pointing to Mr. Hatha- 
way, said: “‘ This gentleman has offered to send you to college at 
his own expense.” 

The eyes of the youth lighted up; and he grasped the hand of . 
his benefactor, saying, simply: “O, if you but knew how happy 
you have made me!” 

“T do not deserve your thanks,” was the smiling reply. “I 
have learned that to make others happy is the most direct way to 
secure my own happiness.” 

Mr. Hathaway took his way to the store. Arrived there, he 
sought out Frank Durell, and requested him to step into his office, 
as he wished to speak to him in private. 

“ Your salary is five hundred dollars a year, I believe,” said he. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Frank Durell, somewhat surprised. 

“T have come to the conclusion that this is insufficient, and I 
shall therefore advance it two hundred dollars; and, as a part of 
it may not be unacceptable to you now, here are a hundred dollars 
that you may consider an advance.” 

“Sir,” said Frank Durell, hardly believing his senses, “ you 
cannot estimate the benefit I shall d@rive from this generosity. 
My mother, who depends upon me for support, was about to be 
deprived of her furniture by an extortionate creditor ; but this 
timely gift—for I must consider it so—will remove this terrible 
necessity. I thank you, sir, from my heart.” 

“ You are quite welcome,” said the merchant, kindly. “ In fu- 
ture consider me your friend ; and, if you should at any time be 
in want of advice or assistance, do not scruple to confide in me.” 

“ At least,” said the merchant, thoughtfully, “I have done 
something to make this a ‘Happy New Year’ for others. The 
lesson conveyed in the dream of last night shall not be thrown 
away upon me. I will take care that many hearts shall have cause 
to bless the vision of Vertep Mirror.” 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE NAME UPON THE TREE. 


BY MISS ISABEL C. DUNN. 
I'm standing in this spot again, 
Beneath that old familiar tree ; 
I'm gazing on thy name once more, 
That wakes long slumbering memory. 


Thy still loved name is deeply carved 
Upon the bark, decayed by time— 

But it has not effaced the words 

_ Cut there by thee in boyhood’s prime. 


Ah! many years have glided by, 
Since carelessly you cut that name, 
The hand that placed it there is dust— 
But my heart’s-love is still the same. 


How vividly does memory bring 
The hours we spent beneath that trec ; 
° It marks the spot, where oft we met— 
When first you breathed of love to me. 
°Twas there you gathered spring’s first flowers 
To wreathe above my girlish brow, 
0, would thy long closed eyes but see 
My then bright face so care-worn now 


The grass is just as green as then, 
The leafy branches gently wave, 
But 0, such flowers as then we loved, 
Are growing now upon thy grave. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 


SURPRISES. 


MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


BY 


Mx. Nicnoras Norr was a very good kind of a man, but, like 
everybody, he had an imperfection of character. He was too fond 
of giving surprises. Sometimes he gave pleasure by these unex- 
pected disclosures, but oftener he created great dissatisfaction on 
the part of the receiving party. 

Mrs. Nott was a model housekeeper, had a place for everything, 
kept everything in its place, and disliked nothing so much as do- 
ing, or having work done, out of season. It made no difference 
to Iter how many persons were expected to dinner, provided she 
knew beforehand the exact number, in order that due preparation 
could be made. But it was a common habit with Mr. Nott to 
rush into the dining-room suddenly, about the time table was being 
laid, and hurriedly announce to his wife or the cook, that several 
gentlemen—distinguished strangers perhaps—would make their 
appearance in half an hour. 

It was of no account that his wife complained, or the cook 
frowned. The invitations had been given and accepted, and the 
two must put their heads together and invent an addition to the 
family dinner as quickly as possible. When she met her guests 
at table, she was generally heated with exercise, tired, and anxious 
lest something had been omitted, on so slight a notice; conse- 
quently she contributed but little towards the general entertain- 
ment, and experienced no gratification, when Mr. Nott had ex- 
pected to please her the most. 

“Nicholas,” she said one day, after the company had gone, 
“why will you persist in making me uncomfortable? If I had 
known those people were coming, I should have been prepared for 
them, and enjoyed their society ; but as things were, I was miser- 
able all the time.” 3 

“ What about ?” asked Mr. Nott, arching his brows in surprise. 

“Why, the pudding wasn’t half made, Margaret put on the 
soiled napkins, one of the gentlemen had two knives and no fork, 
and all owing to my being too hurried to superintend things prop- 
erly.” 

“ That’s nothing,” rejoined Mr. Nott, quietly. 

“ Nothing, is it ?”’ ejaculated the lady, nervously. “Nothing to 
have strangers see a table laid every which way, and soiled nap- 
kins put on for clean ones? You have no discernment at all, Mr. 
Nott !” 

The husband tried to explain that he only wanted to surprise her 
a little; but Mrs. Nott did not rightly estimate the kindness, and 
distinctly intimated “ that if he valued: her happiness, he wouldn’t 
allow the like to happen again.” 

Mr. Nott promised to reform in this particular, but his desire to 
astonish somebody gained the better of his prudence. He had 
heard his wife and daughter Caroline express a desire for some 
new black silk dresses. Now, as he intended visiting a ncighbor- 
ing city in a few days, what better opportunity could be offered to 
gratify them. He had unintentionally annoyed Mrs. Nott in re- 
gard to unexpected visitors, and this would be a fine chance to 
show his repentance and good intentions. - : 

Accordingly, after he had despatched the business which called 
him from home, our gentleman entered a large dry goods store, 
and intimated a wish to puf€hase some éilk. Several packages 
were placed before him, but as: Mr, Nott was unfortunately igno- 

rant of the prices which are usually affixed to the goods, it may 
be supposed that the shrewd clerk took advantage of the circum- 
stance. Mr. Nott was also unacquainted with the quantity which 
was required ; but as the attendant assured him he knew the exact 
pattern necessary, the former was governed by his advice. He 
knew nothing about the value of the article selected, except that it 
was black silk ; but his eyes assured him, beyond a doubt, that the 
bill was much larger than he had anticipated. 

“ She’ll praise me this time, I know,” he said to himself, on the 
way home. “She wont expect to see a package of nice black silk 


without the asking, I’ll be bound ; and Caroline’s eyes will sparkle 
like diamonds!” 

When he got home that evening, he dropped his bundle of silk 
in the entry, and passed into the sitting-room. His wife seemed 
unusually busy, and upon inquiry, he learned that she had a dress- 
maker. 

“ That’s fortunate,” thought Mr. Nott. 
put in wearable shape immediately.” 

Our hero did think of taking tea before exhibiting his purchase ; 
but he was so anxious to see Mrs. Nott delighted, that he specdily 
produced it, and with some triumph of manner, placed it in her 


“ The black silk can be 


hands. 
“ What’s this ?” she asked, untying the cord. 
“Something for you and Caroline. 1 know you'll like it.” 


“Black silk!” exclaimed the lady, in a disappointed voice, as _ 


her eyes fell upon the goods. 

“Black silk. Just what you wanted,” said Mr. Nott, thinking, 
however, that his wife evinced but little gratitude for his trouble 
and kindness. 

“What did possess you to buy this without consulting me ?” 
cried Mrs. Nott, in real distress. 

“Why, to give you a sur—” 

“Don’t, Mr. Nott; I detest the word! But haven’t you made 
a piece of work, now ?” added his companion, emphatically. 

“ What about, pray ?” 

“In the first place, the silk is poor, and not worth making up ; 
in the second place, it hasn’t any gloss, and looks very rusty— 
probably been in the store four or five years.” 

“ What next ?” inquired Mr. Nott, with a slight frown. 

“ You’ve bought a great deal more than was needed,” continued 
Mrs. Nott, taking her yardstick and measuring the silk. “ ‘T'wenty- 
eight yards, as sure as the world! What could you be thinking 
of?” 

“ Anything more, Mrs. Nott?” asked the luckless husband, be- 
ginning to think the subject assumed a serious aspect. 

“Yes, and the greatest objection of all. I purchased silk for 
two dresses last week, and my dressmaker is at work upon them 
this minute. Now, if you had merely intimated your purpose, I 
could have saved all this trouble and extra expense. Pray, what 
did you give a yard?” asked Mrs. Nott, abruptly. 

The lady’s information had so disconcerted our hero, that it was 
some time before he could collect his ideas sufficiently to answer 
her question. 

“Two dollars! and it isn’t worth one! 
swindled !” 

Mr. Nott had no reply to make. He heard his wife’s ejacula- 
tions, it is true, but his thoughts were running upon the fifty-six 
dollars he had paid away so cheerfully, and the very little satisfac- 
tion he had received for the same. It was not very comforting, 
either, to hear Mrs. Nott affirm “that she didn’t pity him at all, 
for it might make him more thoughtful in future.” 

From that time he carefully avoided buying any article of fe- 
male dress, designed for a surprise, until quite sure that it would 
be acceptable. Several months passed away, and Mrs. Nott was 
sure that she should never be flurried and annoyed again by un- 
expected disclosures. Her husband had certainly seen the folly of 
them, and she could rest quietly without any uneasy expectations. 

“ Why not have the painting done this week ?” suggested Mrs. 
Nott, one morning. 

“T can’t spend time to attend to it. The rooms look badly, I 
know, but we must put it off, till 1 am less busy,” replied the 


husband. 
Mrs. Nott said no more, though it would have suited her con- 


venience to have had the work done then; but she acquiesced in 
his decision, and governed herself accordingly. The next morn- 
ing she invited several ladies to spend the afternoon and evening 
with her. The parlors were nicely arranged, the last duty had 
been attended to, and Mrs. Nott donned her new black silk to 
receive her guests. 

Meantime, Mr. Nott had reconsidered his opinion in regard to 
the painting. He had remarked his wife’s look of disappointment 
when he had pleaded urgent business, and he was sorry that he 
had not inconvenienced himself, somewhat, in order to gratify her. 

“But it isn’t too late now,” he thought. “It wont take but a 
few minutes to rip up the carpets, and get ready for the job. I'll 
do it! There wont be any danger of a mistake this time, so 
there’s no necessity for saying a word about it. She'll enjoy it 
more, if she don’t know it beforehand. I’ll do it !”’ 

Full of this laudable resolve, he posted off to the paint shop and 
engaged workmen. Fortunately he found two who were not par- 
ticularly occupied, and they entered into an agreement to com- 
mence the job the afternoon following. After enjoining them not 
o fail him, he went home to dinner. Once or twice he came near 

lling his secret, but checked himself just in time. 

Mrs. Nott thought he appeared uncommonly good humored, 
but did not question him as to the cause, imagining that he had 
made a good business speculation. 

As we have said, she finished her toilet, and throwing herself 
into an easy chair, was soon absorbed in the contents of a new 
magazine. Very soon the door opened, and Mr. Nott made his 
appearance, looking more complacent than ever. 

“They’re coming, my dear; I’ve concluded to please you be- 
fore pleasing myself,” he said, moving a lounge, preparatory to 
taking the tacks from the carpet. 

“ Who is coming ?” asked the lady, in no little wonder. 

“The painters, Mrs. Nott. We've only just time to gct ready 
for them. Just speak to Margaret, and we’ll have the carpets up 
in a twinkling,” he added, bustling about. 

“Have the carpets. up !—painters! Why, Mr. Nott, what are 
you talking about? ‘You surely told me yesterday morning that 
the work couldn’t be done this week.” “ 


How you have been 


| to be patiently borne. 
| them, in the confusion ? 


“TI know it, but I changed my mind, just to gratify you. It 
can’t make any difference, of course.” 

Mrs. Nott dropped her book in despair. It was really too bad 
to serve her in such a way. He had no more judgment than a 
child. Painting, with her, was considered no slight affair, and it 
generally took her about two days to remove the carpets and fur- 
niture to a safe place, take down curtains, ete., ete. And now, to 
have him walk in so coolly and say that the “ painters were com- 
ing,” without the first previous hint to that effect, was too much 
Her visitors, too; where should she put 

She had chambers, and a tolerable sit- 
ting-room, it was true, but those were small and did not exactly 


| come up to her notions of propriety. 


Mr. Nott’s face lengthened perceptibly as these objections were 
detailed, with parenthetical reproaches and exclamations inter- 
spersed. He was, without doubt, the most unfortunate individual 
who ever tried to do a good action, and then got blamed for it. 
How should he know that she had invited ladies to tea, or that she- 
intended to have the old paint wiped over before fresh was put on ? 

In the midst of the debate, the workmen arrived, and Mrs. Nott 
unhesitatingly affirmed that “they must come again some other 
time.” 

“You'll have to wait two or three weeks, then, ma’am,” said 
one of the men, respectfully, “for to-morrow we begin some long 
jobs.” 

This did not mend the matter much, and Mrs. Nott reluctantly 
called a domestic, and with the help of the men the carpets were 
bundled out into the yard, leaving her nice plush chairs and sofas 
covered with dust. The curtains were next taken in hand, but in 
the hurry two got badly torn; and Mr. Nott, in his anxiety to be 
of assistance, broke a handsome mirror. 

It is needless to say, that Mrs. Nott was made unhappy all the 
afternoon, by these incidents, and we fear for many succeeding 
days. She thought of the torn curtains, the dirty furniture, the 
broken glass, and discarded the idea that Mr. Nott would ever 
leave off “surprising her.” 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

[The following daily record of past events will be continued, from week to week ; 

exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


JANUARY FIRST. 

1772.—Thomas Jefferson married the daughter of Mr. Wayles, 
an eminent lawyer of Virginia, who died ten years afterwards, 
leaving two daughters. One of these was married to John W. 
Eppes, the other to Thomas Mann Randolph. 

1776.—Norfolk, Virginia, burned by the English, under Lord 
Dunmore. 

1781.—Mutiny of the Pennsylvania regiment of continental 
troops. 

1798.—“ Federal Gazette and Daily Advertiser” appeared—first 
daily paper in Boston. 

1802.—Cheese weighing 1470 pounds presented to President 
Jefferson by ladies of Cheshire, Massachusetts. 

1811.—Hamburg annexed to Napoleon’s Empire. 

JANUARY SECOND. 


1727.—General James Wolfe, the conqueror of Quebec, an ac- 
complished gentleman and a polished scholar, born in Kent county , 
England. 

1730.—Edmund Burke, famed as a statesman, born. 

1814.—The allied armies crossed the Rhine at Coblentz, on their 
way to Paris. 

JANUARY THIRD. 

1753.—First number of the Boston Weekly Gazette, issued by 
S. G. Kneeland. 

1774.—The Sandwich Islands discovered by the celebrated cir- 
cumnavigator, Captain Cook. 

1777.—Battle of Princeton, in which Washington, after several 
ineffectual attempts to rally his harassed troops, rode before their 
disorded lines, and reined up his horse, facmg the approaching 
enemy. This mute appeal roused the Americans! With a shout, 
they advanced, and were victorious ! 

1837.—Ship Mexico wrecked on Long Island—108 lives lost. 

JANUARY FOURTH. 

1642.—Sir Isaac Newton, the “ greatest of philosophers,” born 
in Lincolnshire, England. . 

1835.—Very cold along the Atlantic coast, the mereury con- 
gealing in Maine, while in Georgia it was ten degrees below zero. 
The orange trees in Florida were killed, and all orchards, north 
and south, more or less harmed. 

1845.—Major Benjamin Russell, the veteran editor of the 
“ Columbian Centinel,” died at Boston. 


JANUARY FIFTH. 

1604.—Henry IV. gave audience to the Sieur de Monts, a Cal- 
vinist, to whom he gave all the land in America between the 40th 
and 46th degrees of latitude. 

1621.—A herring found on Plymouth beach, which, as a cod had 
been caught, led the Puritans to hope that fish was to be found at 
their new home. 

1784.—Congress declined a Polish order of knighthood tendered 
to several Continental officers. - 

1829.—A large factory at Lowell burned ; loss $125,000. 

1837,.—President Van Buren’s neutrality proclamation, owing 
to the gathering on Navy Island. 

1852.—Kossuth visited the United States Senate. 


JANUARY SIXTE. 


1759.—Marriage of George Washington, at St. Peter’s church, 
New Kent county, Virginia, to the widow Custis. Rev. Dr. 
Mossom, the officiating clergyman, wore full canonicals, and 
the bridegroom was dressed in a scarlet velvet coat, with em- 
broidered waistcoat. - The bride, in white satin, was attended by 
her father and her two children. ‘Lord Fairfax and suite, Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie and suite, with many officers, and representatives 
of the “first families of Virginia,” were present. 

1779.—Battle of Saraaworth, in Egypt, in which the Mamelukes 
were routed by the French, under General Kleber. 

1839.—Terrible hurricane on the western coast of England, in 
which several American ships went ashore. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SUNRISE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


A ruddy light is on the cottage roof 

Curtained so long in darkness,—and the brook 
That gently falicth with a pleasant sound 

Doth on each glancing ripple wear a smile 
Greeting the shrubs that on its margin grow. 

— The oak that stretcheth wide its gnarled arms 
Like sentine! to guard that lone retreat, 

On its green helmet takes the kindling ray. 

— Beneath the thatch a merry chirp is heard 
As from a woodlark’s nest, and little feet 

Patter the sanded fioor,—while in its crib 

The chubby infant crows to join the sport. 

— Close round the door the feathery people press, 
Expecting due repast,—and from her hive 

Looks forth the thrifty bee.—The dog is out, 
Following his master, who with shrilly sound 
Doth whet his scythe to cut the dewy grass. 

— The rura) heart and the new-rising day 

Are twin-born in their joys,—leaving late sleep 
And sloth to sated worldings. 


Lo! the sun! 
The sun doth ope his golden gate, and come 
Forth like a king to bless awakened earth. 


A glory on the mountains! First it breaks 
On his hoar head, the monarch of the Alps,— 
Mont Blanc, the i the bdued 
Bee! from his eye each subject cliff receives 
The princely token on its coronet, 
And lifts it gorgeously above the clouds. 
Summit to summit answereth. Peak on peak 
Tosseth its banner like a loyal peer 
Unto the liege-lord yielding homage due. 
— Down flows the radiance. 

The broad-pinioned bird 
Darts from his rock-built nest, with cry of joy, 
Up from his caverned couch the chamois springs, 
Forgetful of the hunter,—the frail flower, 
Shrinking from wreathed snows, is glad at heart,— 
Sparse evergreens, within their curdling veins 
Catch a slant beam, and laud the heavenly boon,— 
The cliff-nursed torrent,—broken from its birth, 
And never knowing rest, doth wildly flash 
Mid its turmoil, while low in wildering depths 
Yon lonely cross, to guide the traveller, glows. 
Thus Nature, from her throne sublime, would teach 
Her pupil, the indebted human heart, 
To take with praise, God’s holy gift of morn. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


THE POOR DEBTOR. 


A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


WE have only to go back one year to find the scenes of our 
story. December, 1852, was drawing to a close. In the sitting- 
room of a small house in the outskirts of one of our large shire 
towns, sat a mother and her daughter. The mother was a woman 
who had seen the sunshine and shadows of over half a century. 
Her hair was silvered and her countenance was deeply furrowed ; 
but those furrows seemed not to be alone the work of age, for they 
were too deep, too premature for that. Those deep marks upon 
the brow were surely the tracings of sorrow; and then those 
traces upon the cheeks were tear-tracks which had been worn by 
the grief-flood which had long been flowing there. 

The daughter was not more than twenty years of age, and 
though she looked pale and wan ; the traces of exceeding beauty 
were still Ieft upon her. She was engaged in sewing by the light 
of a small candle, while her mother sat near by, watching her as 
she steadily plied the needle. 

The room was small, and was heated by a cooking-stove. There 
were but few articles of furniture in it—just sufficient for the 
mother and child ; but those few articles were of the neatest and 
most substantial kind—not such as one would expect to find in the 
home of poverty. And yet Mrs. Mildred Clapton and her daugh- 
ter were very, very poor. 

“Come, Louisa,” said the mother, as she regarded her child 
with a look of painful solicitude, “‘it is time that you put away 
your work ; the clock has struck ten.” 

“ Has it?” uttered the girl, looking up from her work and turn- 
ing towards the clock. “I did not think it was so late; and yet, 
I must work on awhile longer. I must fir@h this before I sleep.” 

“No, no; not to-night, Louisa. You are already worn down 
with fatigue. Let us both go to our rest now, and you can finish 
the work to-morrow.” 

The daughter gazed up into her mother’s face, and while a deep 
shade of sadness settled upon her sweet countenance, she said : 

“I might finish it to-morrow, but where shall our food for the 
morning come from? Alas! mother, our last crust is gone !”’ 

Mrs. Clapton bowed her head and sobbed aloud. 

“OQ, heavens !” she murmured; “ what have we done that we 
should deserve this? “No food! Alas, my child, what shall be 
the end of it?” 

Louisa dropped her work and went to her mother’s side. She 
placed her arms about her parent’s neck and tried to soothe her. 
She whispered words of hope and consolation into her ear; she 
spoke of the Christian’s hope, and the Christian’s consolation ; 
she whispered of Him who had not where to lay his head—of Him 
who had suffered all that mortal can suffer in innocence. She kissed 
away the tears from her mother’s check, and finally the conflict was 
over. The aged woman clasped her daughter more closely to her 


bosom, and raised her eyes to Heaven. She prayed—not for her- 
self alone, but more for her child. . 

The wind howled without, and the driving snow pattered 
hoarsely against the windows, but the mother and child noticed 
it not; they had deeper cares to engross their thoughts. They 
may have shuddered as some blast more furious than others swept 
fearfully about their dwelling, but the movement was involuntary. 
Ere long Louisa left her mother’s side and having placed more 
wood in the stove, she again resumed her work. 

During the next fifteen minutes neither the mother nor the child 
spoke. The latter plied her needle with renewed diligence, while 
the former gazed upon her with a sad, but tearless countenance. 
It was just half-past ten when the two females were startled by a 
quick, loud rap upon the door. Louisa took the candle and went 
to answer to the summons. It was strange—a visitor at this time 
of night ; and though the maiden was startled by the circumstance, 
yet she hid her emotion from her mother. When she reached the 
door she slowly opened it, but though she took care to shield the 
light with her hand, yet the furious blast blew it out. She had 
just time to catch a glimpse of the outlines of a human form, be- 
fore the driving snow blinded her. 

“Come in,” she gasped, as she turned away from the door. 

Louisa re-entered the room, and the stranger closed the outer 
door, and groped his way after her. She soon re-lighted the can- 
die, and then turned back towards the entry. It was a man who 
had entered, and he stood there in the small passage shaking the 
snow from his garments. Louisa bade him come in and sit down 
by the stove, and as she spoke she moved a chair up for him to sit 
in. The stranger first removed his rough overcoat and cap, and 
then took the proffered seat. He was a powerfully built man, and 
though his garments were warm, yet they were much soiled and 
worn. Coarse patches were plentifully distributed over his trow- 
sers and jacket, and his inner clothing was of red flannel. But 
very little could be seen of his features, for his face could not have 
felt the touch of a razor for more than a year at least. Yet his 
eyes were kindly looking in their bright blackness, and the upper 
part of his cheeks, and the nose, and the full, open brow, were 
round with health, though dark from long exposure to sunshine 
and storm. His hair was black—black as night—and though 
very long, yet the graceful ringlets into which it wound itself gave 
it a pleasing look. 

“ T have been directed to this place,” said he, “ as the dwelling of 
Nathan Clapton.” 

“Did you know Mr. Clapton, sir?” asked the old lady, while 
her lip trembled and her eye grew moist. 

“ Yes, madam ; I knew him once, and I wish to see him now. 
I have come some distance for that very purpose. I arrived in 
this place only an hour since, and was directed here. I saw a 
light burning, so I thought I would call. Can I see Mr. Clap- 
ton?” 

‘ “ Alas! sir,” groaned the poor woman; “you cannot see him 
ere.” 

“ Ah!” uttered the stranger, with a quick start ; “is he dead ?”’ 

“No; he is in prison!” 

Mrs. Clapton covered her face with her hands as she spoke, and 
burst into tears. 

“ A debtor’s prison, sir,” quickly added Louisa, as she saw the 
effect of the announcement upon their visitor. 

“A debtor's prison !” repeated the stranger with astonishment. 


« How long has he been there ?”’ 


“Tt will be one year on the first of the coming month. It was 
on the last new-year’s day that he was taken from his house. O, 
it has been a bitter, bitter new year for us.” 

“ And who, who could have the heart to do this thing? Who 
is it that can thus keep Nathan Clapton in an undeserved prison ?” 

For a few moments the maiden seemed unable to speak, but at 
length she said, in a trembling, painful voice : 

“Mr. Laban Blockman was my father’s creditor, sir, and he 
placed him in confinement.” 

“ Aha,” muttered the stranger, while his broad hands worked 
nervously, and his dark eyes burned ; “ I know Laban Blockman. 
I shall see him before I leave this town; but I have no blessing 
for him. But tell me more of this; Nathan Clapton was my 
debtor, too; and I had come to collect what he owed me, but if 
he be unable to pay me, I will freely forgive him the debt, though 
God knows the loss will fall heavily upon me.” 

“QO, bless you, bless you for your kindness, sir,” fervently 
ejaculated Louisa ; and her mother joined in the blessing. 

Again the stranger asked Louisa to tell him how Blockman had 
done the hard-hearted work, and how her father had become sub- 
ject to the tyranny. 

“If you knew my father, you must have known that he was once 
quite wealthy ” (the stranger nodded assent)—“ but he engaged 
deeply in speculation, and the tide of prosperity turned from him. 
Shortly before the crash came upon his business, Mr. Blockman 
had a lawsuit with one of his neighbors, in which was involved 
some thousands of dollars. My father was drawn upon the jury ; 
he knew that Blockman’s case would come up during his term ; 
and knowing that Blockman was in the wrong, he tried to get rid 
of his unpleasant duty, but he could not succeed. My father was 
‘elected foreman of the jury, and, as he had expected, Blockman’s 
case came up, and the latter lost it. Laban Blockman said that 
my father had delivered judgment wrongfully, and with the intent 
to cheat him ; and from that moment he swore vengeance. It 
was not long before the base man found an opportunity to carry 
his threat into execution. My father failed, and Blockman bought 
in demands enough against him to prevent his discharge in chan- 
cery, and then he had him imprisoned. We have been to Laban 
Blockman—my mother and myself—and upon our knees we have 
begged of him to set my father free; but hc would not listen to 
us. . O, it is dreadful.” 


As Louisa ceased speaking the stranger uttered some incoherent . 
words. His teeth were closed fast together, and his hands worked 
more nervously than ever. 

“Do you know how much your father owed to Blockman ?”’ he 


asked. 

“Only twelve hundred dollars. He had property enough to 
pay all but that. We let everything go, sir—all but what you see 
here, I know not how much he may owe to you, sir. 1—I—do 
do not—know your name.” 

“Never mind. It is a large amount for me to lose, but it shall 
not be the cause of more disquiet to you. Now that I have found 
out where your father is, I shall call on him. I may see you 
again. I will see you, at any rate, before I leave the place.” 

As the stranger spoke he arose and put on his coat; then he 
took his cap and turned towards the door. He simply turned back 
to say, “ Good night,” and then he passed out, and closed the door 
after him. For some moments after he had gone the mother and 
daughter regarded each other in silence. 

“Who can he be ?” at length queried Louisa, 

“‘T cannot imagine,” was the mother’s response. “ But he is 
certainly a kind man.” 

Again the poor woman wept, and again her child tried to soothe 
her. Louisa had lom been used to nursing her parent, for she was 
an only child. Mrs. Clapton had had other children, but they had 
all died in childhood, One after the other she had laid her older 
children in the silent grave, and Louisa, the last, the youngest, 
was the only one left, the only one that lived to reach the age of 
maturity. She was a faithful, loving child, and beneath the sooth- 
ing influence of her ministrations, many a dark cloud had been 
lifted from her mother’s brow. 

At length—’twas near midnight—the maiden’s task was fin- 
ished. She put away her work, then joined her mother in prayer, 
and then they retired to their humble couch. 


It was on the evening of December 31st—the last of the de- 
parting year. The snow fell fast in the streets, and the air was 
cool. Within the large parlor of Mr. Laban Blockman all was 
comfort, at least so far as outward circumstances can go. The 
merchant sat by the well-filled grate ; and though everything about 
him was calculated to give him ease, yet he looked very uncom- 
fortable. He was a hard-featured man, with a dark, lowering 
brow, and his outward garb was all that could save him from being 
repulsive. His wife sat near him; and she, too, gave indications 
of possessing some of her husband’s characteristics. 

“ Let’s see,” said the lady ; “ to-morrow it will be just a year 
since you put Nathan Clapton in jail.” 

“Yes,” moodily returned the merchant. 

“ And when do you mean to let him out ?” 

“Never! He may lay there and rot, unless he or his friends 
pay me his debt.” — 

“Then I shan’t be afraid of his wife’s taking the lead of me in 
society,”’ was the woman’s first expression upon learning the de- 
termination of her husband. ‘ Ha, ha; Mildred Clapton wont 
make her daughter outshine us to-morrow. By the way, Laban, 
I must have two hundred dollars to-night. ‘I mean that our party 
to-morrow shall be a grand affair.” 

“JT haven’t got two hundred dollars, wife.” 

“What! haven’t got two hundred dollars?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Blockman. ‘“ Why, what do you mean?” 

“T mean just what I say. Ihave not heard from the Huron 

t.”” 

“ Perhaps it is not time,” suggested the wife. 

“ More than a month past the time. I tell you, wife, Iam un- 
easy about her. Everything I am worth is on board that ship ; 
nearly eighty thousand dollars. O, I wish I had got my cargo in- 
sured.” 

“Then why didn’t you get her insured?” The wife’s tone was 
testy now. 

“ Because they charged such enormous rates.” 

“ Then I suppose I can’t have two hundred dollars.” 

“No, you cannot. My creditors know that all my property is 
in that venture; and since the ship is not heard from, they are 
pushing me. I cannot now lay my hand on fifty dollars, but when 
I hear from the Huron and her cargo you shall have all you want.” 

The wife was just upon the point of gqing into a premeditated 
paroxysm, when the door-bell rang. 

“ Somebody wants to see you, sir,” said a servant, putting his 
head in at the door. 

“ Tell him to come in, then.” 

“ Ah—who are you ?” uttered Blockman, as he saw the strange 
looking being who had entered. It was the same man whom we 
have seen at Mrs. Clapton’s. 

“I have come to bear you despatches from Australia,” returned 
the stranger, drawing a chair up to the fire and sitting down in it. 

The merchant moved his own chair farther away from the un- 
couth looking man, and then took a packet which the visitor handed 
to him. He broke the seal, and within he found a number of 
papers, and among them a sealed letter. This he opened and 
read. As he finished, his hands sank upon his knees, and the pa- 
pers fell to the floor. A deep groan escaped from his lips, and for 
a while he seemed powerless. He was aroused by his wife, but 
instead of noticing her he turned to the stranger. 

“Is this true?” he gasped, while his eyes rolled wildly. 

“Is what true ?” 

“That the Huron is lost; that she did not reach Australia.” 

“Tt is true, sir. She struck on a reef to the north’ard of St. 
Paul’s Island, and everything was lost, Only four men of her 
whole crew were saved. Those four.men reached Port Philip be- 
fore I left, and your consignees sent that packet by me.” 

“ Ruined ! ruined!” groaned Blockman, as he sank back in his 
chair. 
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“ Perhaps you will now know how to pity those who have been 
ruined before you—and that, too, by your own hands,” said the 
stranger, as he arose from his chair. “Think of the deed you 
did one year ago; think of the poor man you crushed, and of the 
family you trod under your feet. ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lerd!’ ” 

Labah Blockman started up with a curse on his lips, but the 
stranger paid him no further attention. He turned towards the 
door, and soon the merchant and his wife were once more alone 
together. 

It was the last night of the year, and the crushed, base man 
wished that it was the last night of earth. 

The first dim streaks of dawn had told the opening of the first 
day of the new year. It was acalm morning, but the snow still 
fell in large flakes, and the earth was all robed in its garb of white. 
Louisa Clapton arose from her place of rest, and as soon as she 
had built a fire, she awoke her mother. 

“ Mother—mother,” she said, in a soft, sweet tone, as the aged 
woman raised herself to a sitting posture; dear mother, I wish 
you a happy new year.” 

“O, my child, I wish you may have mang, very many of 
them.” And she kissed the maiden as she spoke. Then she 
added, in a lower tone, “ But I fear this can be no happy year for 
me. ‘The last year has gone out in darkness, and the present 
opens coldly, cheerlessly, hopelessly.” 

“Yet we may pray for peace,” said the maiden. “TI have 
prayed—O, I cannot tell how earnestly, that happiness might be 
yours during the coming year. I think God will listen to my 
prayer.” 

The poor woman arose and dressed herself, and then sat down 
by the stove. 

“« My child,” she said, “again we have no food in the house.” 

“No,” cheerfully returned Louisa ; “but my yesterday’s work 
is done, and I shall carry it home this morning. Mrs. Layton 
wants it to wear at Mrs. Blockman’s party this evening, and she 
will pay me for it as soon as she has it. That will find us in food 
until the middle of next month.” 

“But you cannot go out this morning,” said the mother, as she 
looked out upon the deep snow. 

“«O, that is nothing, mother. I shall laugh asI wade through 
the drifted snow. It is not cold. I’ll go as soon as I think Mrs. 
Layton will be up, and then I shall bring something nice home for 
you.” 

“You are a blessed child, Louisa. Ah, there go the sleighs. 
Don’t you hear the tinkling of the bells ?”’ 


The maiden replied in the affirmative, for at that moment the 
sharp tinkle of the bells struck upon her ear. Nearer and nearer 
came the merry music, and Louisa went to the window to look. 
She saw a large sleigh, drawn by two horses, coming down the 
street. She remembered the time when her father owned just such 
a conveyance ; when she rode over the snow-path just as merrily ;, 
and for a moment she felt more sad than usual, but she quickly 
drove the feeling away. The sleigh had now come almost opposite 
the house, and while the maiden was waiting to see it go by, its 
pace was slackened, and it drew up in front of the little gate and 
stopped. A man leaped out, and came up to the door and knocked. 
Louisa stopped not to answer the question which her mother 
asked, but she hastened to the door and opened it. It was the 
same stranger who had called there a few evenings before, that en- 
tered, 

“A happy new year for you both !”’ said he, as he removed his 
cap. His garb was the same as it had been on his previous visit. 

The mother and child both thanked him, and in return, wished 
him the same blessing. 

“T have come,” the visitor continued, “ to see if you would not 
like to see your husband. Do not weep, dear madam. He 
wished to see both you and your child, and I told him I would 
fetch you, Come, I will carry you safely there. The dawning of 
this new year will be brighter to him if you are with him.” 

Mrs. Clapton sfill wept, but she refused not the blessed boon of 
weeping with her husband ; so she and her daughter set at once 
about preparing for the visit. Louisa said she would take the bun- 
die for Mrs. Layton as she went along, and asked the stranger if 
he would stop for her to leave it at that lady’s door. She would 
do that, and then get the pay when she came back. The man 
promised to do as she wished, and soon they were ready to set off. 
The fire in the stove was carefully shut up, and then the stranger 
conducted the ladies to the sleigh. In a moment more the driver 
cracked his whip, and away went the horses, with their silver bells 
jingling as merrily as though there were no sad hearts upon which 
their quick music could fall. 

The bundle was left at Mrs. Layton’s by the driver, and then 
the sleigh flew on again through the fleecy snow-cloud. When 
they again stopped, it was in front of a large hotel, and the team 
was driven close up to the long granite steps. 

“‘ We will stop here for a while,” said the stranger, as he leaped 
from the sleigh. 

“ But when shall we go to the jail ?”’ asked Louisa. 

« Just as soon as you wish,” returned the man, as he reached 
forth his hand to help her out. 

When they reached the great hall they found an obsequious ser- 
vant, who at once conducted them to one of the large private par 
lors up stairs. When they reached the door the stranger stopped. 

“ Be firm now,” said he. ‘I have gained the favor to have 
your meeting take place here. I am not in a suitable costume 
now to appear in company, but I will retire and re-model myself, 
and then join you. Go in.” 

He pushed open the door as he spoke, and having ushered the 


ladies into the parlor, he turned and went away. For an instant 


Mrs. Clapton’s eyes rested on the sumptuous trappings about her, 
but she heard some one approaching, and she raised her eyes. 

“ Mildred, Mildred ; my wife, my wife!’ It was all the old 
man could say, and on the same moment she was resting and 
weeping on the bosom of her husband. 

Then the aged father spoke to the trembling maiden, drew her 
to his bosom, and the three sank down with thanksgiving upon 
their lips. Their cheeks were wet, but their hearts were joyous. 


* * * * 


Nathan Clapton was somewhat changed from confinement, but 
yet he was strong and well. He had kissed his wife and child for 
the fiftieth time, and for the fiftieth time had he thanked God that 
they were with him. 

“ But what means all this ?” asked the wife. 
~ All I know is,” returned the husband, “that I am free; that 
my debt is paid ; that I am once more a man at his own liberty.” 

“ Free! At liberty !’”’ repeated both the mother and child. “And 
will you be with us now? Will you live with us always ?” 

“T trust so.” 

** But who has done all this ?” 

‘* He is a stranger to me.” 

At this moment Louisa uttered a low cry, and clasped her hands 
upon her brow. 

“* What is the matter ?”’ anxiously asked her mother. 

“« The stranger !” returned Louisa, gazing half wildly up into 
her parent’s face. ‘“O, mother! O, God !—if it should be he! I 
remember now some tones in his voice—some lights of those kind 
eyes.” 

Both the father and mother would have asked her what she 
meant, but before they could speak, the door opened and the 
stranger entered. How he was altered! His dress was now neat 
and new, close-fitting and fine, and most of the long black beard 
had been shaved from his face. There he stood, a stalwort young 
man, not more than five-and-twenty years of age, and radiant with 
manly beauty. His eye sparkled with a moist light, and the name 
of the fair maiden trembled on his lips. 

“It is! it is !——James! James!” broke wildly from Louisa’s 
lips. She started forward, nor did she stop until her tear-wet face 
was nestled away in the young man’s bosom. , 

“‘ Not dead !” murmured Nathan Clapton, as he started forward 
and seized the youth’s hand. “ Js this really James Valmont ?” 

“ Ay, my kind old friend. It is your wayward protege.” 

“ Then you were not cast away ?”’ 

“Yes. Our ship was lost on the coast of Van Diemen’s Land, 
but I was saved. I found my way to the gold-fields of Australia, 
and God blessed me with fortune. Gold is mine—more gold than 
I can ever spend, and now I have come to claim the debt you 
owe me.” 

The old man gazed inquiringly into the young man’s face. 

“ Have you forgotten it?” continued the youth. ‘“ Don’t you 
remember, when I left you, nearly four years ago, that you made 
a promise. Didn’t you tell me that if I came home truly a man 
you would give me—” 

“ Yes, yes, James; I remember now,” interrupted Cl pton. “I 
know what you mean,” he continued, while the happy tears 
streamed down his cheeks. ‘‘ There she is, James. I know she 
loves you, and God knows how happy I am to thus fulfil my 
promise.” 

As he ceased speaking, he led his daughter to the young man’s 
side, and as they were once more clasped in each other’s embrace 
he kissed them both. The aged mother raised her trembling 
hands to heaven, and her blessings were added to those of her 
husband’s. 

“ Now,” said the young man, still holding his affianced bride 
by the hand, “I am happy. Mr. Clapton, when, years ago, 
I came a poor orphan to your doors, you were kind and generous 
to me; and with all my waywardness, I earnestly prayed that God 
would some day help me to repay you. The time has come. I 
have enough for all, and we will find our home together. And 
now, I wish you all a happy new year. Come, breakfagg is wait- 
ing for us.” 

* * * * * 


That very day—on the first of the new year—just as the night 
was coming on, James and Louisa were married. 

At the mansion of Laban Blockman all was dark and drear, for 
they gave not their new year’s party. But at the hotel of young 
Valmont there was enough of festivity and rejoicing to make up 
for it. 

And so the year passed on. Laban Blockman had utterly fallen, 
and in disgrace he moved away ; no one knew whither, nor cared. 
But with the family of Mr Clapton the happiness of the new year 
dimmed not, but it rather grew brighter and brighter with each 
dawning day. Often, often, as Louisa sits by her window and sees 
her kind, noble, generous husband hastening home to greet her, 
does she turn to her mother and say, while the tears gather in 
her eyes : 

“ Ah, mother, God did hear my prayer. What a Harry New 
Year he has given us.” 


» 


AVOIDING A CREDITOR. 


A creditor, whom he was anxious to avoid, met Sheridan com- 
ing out of Pall Mall, on a certain occasion. There was no possi- 
bility of avoiding him, but the wit did not lose his presence of 
mind, and immediately resolved what to do, knowing the creditor’s 


ness. 
“ That’s a beautiful mare you’re on,” said Sheridan. 
“ Do you think so ?” 
« Yes, indeed ; how does she trot ?” 
The creditor, highly flattered, put her into full trot. Sheridan 
holted round the corner, and was out of sight in a moment.— 
London Atheneum 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A WINTER ROUNDELAY. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


With gentle step hath Winter come, 
As loath to spurn the leaflets sere, 
The withered garlands Autumn flings 
On Summer's melancholy bier. 
The graybeard pauses ere he drops 
The snow white shroud on Nature’s face, 
Surveys her rigid lineaments, 
And marks their yet surviving grace. 


Deal gently with her, sexton cold, 

A moment spare her ere you close 
The cere-cloths o'er her lifeless form, 

And leave her to her long repose. 
Tears for the last we fain must shed, 

A moment ring the funeral knell,— 
Then—homage to the reigning king, 

And a festal peal from the changeful bell! 
For the frosty king of the northern pole 
Is as merry a king as old King Cole: 
I have called him cold, but his brave old frame 
With its mail of ice hides a heart of flame. 

Prayers for the dead 
Are briefly said, 

And the tears of mourners are freely shed, 
But soon transformed to smiles instead. 
“Tis the way of the world, we must take as we find it; 
The heart may give laws, but the heart cannot bind it. 
A loyal huzza for the king of the hour! 
A supple knee for the footstool of power! 
What are pledges forgotten, and grief for the past? 
The Kaiser by right, after all, is the last. 
Hurrah for King Winter! the king of good cheer— 
The lord of the seasons—the king of the year! 


Sweeping through the forest, 
Howls the bitter wind— 
Cutting as ingratitude, 
As perjured love unkind ; 
Shakes the cottage casement, 
Rudely enters in, 
Smites the shivering cotter 
Through his raiment thin: 
Pinches agued eld, 
Freezes bloodless youth ; 
Like a sworn tormentor, 
Enemy of ruth. 


To the deathly hearthstone 
Childish arms have brought 
Little withered fagots 
Far and hardly sought. 
Little feet, frost-bitten, 
Track the ice with blood, 
To that cottage hearthstone 
From the distant wood. 


But the fires are bright in the grand old hall, 
And the lamps are lit for a festival, 

And bright tropic flowers in every room 
Exhale their souls in sweet perfume, 

And the music times the twinkling feet 

Of the fair who pant in the summer heat; 

The wine-cup passes, and revellers swear 

This world is a world without a care: 

Nor a single thought will they fling away, 

As they homeward dart in the fur-piled sleigh, 
On the tiny feet that have trod that path 

Or the hearts that have shrunk from the winter’s wrath. 


But afar, never seen by mortal eyes, 
There’s a realm in endless light that lies, 
More fair than the loved of Italian skies ; 
Where changeless summer forever beams, 
Where a fountain of joy forever streams, 
Where music dwells in the very air, 

And the spirit of love is everywhere ; 
Where the tiny feet will bleed no more, 
For soft are the paths of that blessed shore, 
And the heavy cross is left behind, 

And amaranth wreaths the temples bind, 
And he who the weariest path has trod, 
Will nearest stand to the throne of God. 


+ > 
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NAPOLEON AS A COOK. 


The following well authenticated anecdote, related by Baron 
Meneval, beautifully illustrates the social spirit of Napoleon. The 
remembrance of a taste imbibed in the familiarity of the domestic 
life which she had passed in her youth, inspired the empress one 
day with a desire to make an omelet. While she was occupied in 
that important culinary operation, the emperor, unannounced, en- 
tered the room. ‘The empress, a little embarrassed, endeavored to 
conceal her preparations: “ Ah,” exclaimed the emperor, with a 
latent smile, “ what is going on here? It seems to me I perceive 
a singular odor, as of frying.” Then passing round the empress, 
he discovered the chafing dish, and silver saucepan, in which the 
butter had begun to melt, the salad bowl, and the eggs. “ How,” 
exclaimed the emperor, “ are you making an omelet? You know 
nothing about it. I will show you how it is done.” _ He imme- 
diately took his place at the table, and weat to work with the 
empress, she serving as assistant’ cook. The omelet was at last 
made, and one side of it fried. Now came the difficulty of turning 
it, by tossing it over with artistic skill in the frying pan. Napo- 
leon, in the attempt, awkwardly tossed it upon the floor. Smiling, 
he said, “I have given myself credit for more exalted talents than 
I possess ;” and he left the empress undisputed mistress of the 
cuisine.—Abbot’s History of Napoleon. 


> 
+ > 


The counterpoise of susceptibility is being animated by some 
noble sentiment. I have never thought, without admiration, on the 
sublime constancy of the Roman deputies sent to Tarento, who, 
being grossly insulted by a light and at the same time barbarous 
populace, appeared before the people, assembled at the theatre, in 
order to accomplish their mission, without deigning to make men- 
tion of the unworthy affronts which they had reccived in the streets. 
—Bonstetten. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER. 


Ben: Poors, R. Lawnence, 
Horatio Jn., Miss C. Duxn, 
Mas. M. E. Srivanvs Coss, Jz., 
Carsr, 


T. 8. 
Francis A. Dunivacs. 


“ The Eagles of America,” by Hunay 
The Soldier's Legacy,” T. 


“ The Isle ” by Pups Caner. 
“ Night at Naples,” verses by Marurin M. Batiov. 
“ Gone, but not lost,” lines 


“The River,” verses by Dr. 


With this issue, kind reader of the “ Pictorial,” we come before 
you, with number one of the new volume, for January, 1854. 
Examine it carefully, and tell us if we have not kept our promise. 
How clear and distinct the fine font of type ; how bright and artis- 
tic the illustrations ; how fine and truthful the new heading ; how 
pure and white the sheet on which all is printed! Observe the 
names of our contributors, and, above all, the character of their 
articles; and, having realized all this, glance at the terms of the 
* Pictorial,” and then judge for yourselves, whether it is not the 
cheapest paper published in the world. Observe the array of fine 
illustrations, and the carefully prepared descriptive matter, as well 
as the choice treasures of the paper in the literary department, and 
realize the amount of reading and entertaining matter contained 
in each weekly issue of the “ Pictorial.” 

Thus much we may say, by way of introducing the first number 
of our illustrated journal to the public for the New Year; and, 
with the brilliant illustrations and new designs which we have on 
hand for the coming numbers, we have no fear but that they will 
speak for themselves, and challenge the approbation and delight 
of all. Let us not forget, in sending forth this number to our 
hosts of subseribers, readers and friends, to wish them, one and 
all, a joyous “ Harry New Year!” 


> 


COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF BOSTON. 

Our rs know that we are no politician ; that the columns 
of the “ 
that we rarely allude to politics, or any sectarian matter whatever. 
This is because we are, what we profess to be, a neutral press ; 
and, therefore, when we commend men or measures, it is known 
that we do so from # conviction of intrinsic merit, not from party 
interest. We were about to refer to Hon. C. H. Peaslee, Collector 
of our port, a gentleman who has gone through the fiery ordeal of 
this appointment, and come forth unscathed. People are very 
apt, when such an office is named, to recall simply the emolument 
affixed to the station, and to forget its extraordinary liabilities, 
and laborious duties. These few men, indeed, are either fitted by 
natural ability, or inclination, to assume, and therefore it is that 
we are gratified to learn that the present incumbent has proved 
himself, in every way, one of the best officials that have filled the 
collectorship of Boston. 


+ » 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++. Edwin Forrest’s late professional engagement in Balti- 
more was most triumphantly successful in every respect. 

++» Twenty-two States of the Union have already provided 
for, and, to some extent, secured, a geological survey. 

.+++ Files.of papers from Valparaiso report that immense dis- 
coveries of gold had been made in the valley of the Amazon. 

-++. The members of thé English parliament are not paid ; yet 
the expenses of both houses amount to a million of dollars a year. 

«+++ Two large warehouses, 300 feet long by 50 feet wide, are 
being built at East Boston for the Grand Junction Railroad Co. 

+++. Mrs. Emma R. Coe, of Buffalo, has been pursuing a course 
of studies with a view of qualifying herself for the practice of law. 

+++» On Friday week, the mercury in the thermometer at Mon- 
treal was dowii to zero ; the sleighs were running merrily. — 

.-+. A well known philanthropist of this city is about erecting 
some model dwellings for the poorer classes. 

++. They have im Philadelphia what is called the “Broken- 
Hearted Club ;” and they give grand comical balls, the papers say. 

-+++ Magic has been liberally dispensed lately at the Stuyve- 
sant Institute; New York, by that little wizard, Signor Blitz. 

++. We are sorry to see that both the small pox and cholera 
are reported in the city of New York as somewhat fatal. 
_ +++ ‘The mew opera house, for this city, is steadily progressing, 
and promises to be a most magnificent and perfect building. 

++. The Swedenborgians have established a college at Urbana, 
Ohio, which has in attendance nearly one hundred students. 

«++. The average receipts on the Chicago and Mississippi Rail- 
road (130 miles,in operation) are over $60,000 per month. 

«+++ [twill be remembered that the “ Flag” and “ Pictorial” 
will be furnished together for $4 a year. hy 

Ay Mr. Edwin Forrest is soon to play an engagesggat in this 
city, we understand, at the National Theatre. ; 


drial” are strictly independent of all party bias ; and’ 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 

We differ from those who regard the collision between the Turks 
and Russians as a mere skirmish of outposts, a sort of national 
brawl, which is to end, after a little bloodshed, by the withdrawal 
of the belligerent forces, and the evacuating of the battle-ground, 
and the amicable adjustment, by diplomatic measures, of the 
points in dispute between the two nations. We rather regard it 
as the commencement of that great strife which is to decide once 
for all whether Europe shall be Cossack or Republican. For 
more than a century the Russian power has menaced Europe from 
the north with the promise of a coming storm. The eagle eye of 
Napoleon saw the coming tempest, and vainly sought to break its 
fury—for before the icy barriers of the Russian throne, and the 
terrors of the Russian winter, his battalions, invincible before, 
recoiled, shattered and defeated. We own that the rejecting, by 
Napoleon, of the overtures of Alexander, his refusal to barter 
Constantinople to the czar in exchange for the almost priceless 
pathway to the East, was a signal proof that he was at heart a 
sincere and true man. 

The temporary glory of Napoleon would have been secured by 
compliance with the demands of Alexander; Waterloo would not 
have been fought; England would have become a third-rate 
power; Napoleon would have died on the banks of the Seine, and 
the Duke de Reichstadt would have worn the crown of France. 
But all this would have been purchased at the expense of the true 
glory of the great emperor. Russia has never abandoned the idea 
which influenced her policy at the time of Peter and of Catherine, 
to the present hour. The possession of Constantinople has been 
the golden dream of every czar; she has subjugated every inter- 
vening nation, and there is now but one physical obstacle between 
her and the splendid goal which she covets. After all that has 
been said about the internal weakness of Russia, and the invinci- 
ble valor of her antagonists, and, notwithstanding the reported 
success of the Turks, we do not doubt, for our own part, that if 
the military power of Russia is concentrated against Turkey alone, 
she will prove victorious. 

The great question is whether England and France will allow 
the Turks to cope single-handed against the Russian forces, and 
remain inactive if they see the latter victorious. England has 
spoken loudly against the arrogance and injustice of the Russian 
claims ; but we know by experience that her loud words and bold 
deeds are not simultaneous. She is now giving evident symptoms 
of subsiding into indifference and inactivity. On the other hand, 
the French emperor seems to maintain a bold attitude. To inter- 
fere with the armed hand in this strife is the only method in which 
he can redeem his character historically, and the only way in which 
he can justly satisfy the vast army and navy which he has been 
creating. A standing army is a terrible monster in time of peace, 
for it is dangerous and difficult to domesticate. It must have 
food, and craves for action, too ; its thousands upon thousands of 
iron hands and brazen throats must have work and utterance. 
Like the demon of Frankenstein, it becomes the hourly horror of 
its maker ! 

A war would be popular with the French army; a war with 
Russia would be popular with the French people, for they hate 
the Russians with an undying hatred. They are willing to fra- 
ternize with the countrymen of Wellington and Blutcher, but they 
will never forgive the Cossacks for the carnage of the Russian 
campaign. They remember their vandalism, in Paris, in 1815, 
and they long to take a summary revenge for Moscow and the 
Berezina. The consequences of the extension of the Russian 
empire to the Dardanelles would be so appalling that we think 
the present crisis must arouse to arms all European nations who 
have any hope of preserving a national independence ; and thus 
England seems to view the subject. 


Our next Numper.—Our next number, among other original 
illustrations, will contain the flags of all nations ; besides our own, 
that of England, France, Austria, Russia, Turkey, China, Japan, 
Hindostan, Greece, Italy, Holland, Hanover, Bavaria, Naples, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Sicily, Portugal, Sardinia, Mexico, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Brazil, and, in fact, flags of all nations, 
forming a rare and interesting collection, valuable as a reference ; 
besides which this number will contain its usual variety of beau- 
tiful illustrations. It will thus be seen that we shall continue to 
send our readers an original and exceedingly valuable weekly pa- 
per, in which a constant improvement will be manifested. 


— 


Famity Reorster.—It will be seen that we present on the op- 
posite page an illumined register, the character of which explains 
itself. It will afford those of our readers who desire to do so, an 
opportunity to register there all those sacred family matters, which 
every domestic circle should preserve; and when bound, it will 
form a record which our descendants will particularly value. We 
know that our readers, one and all, will prize it, and improve the 
facility it offers for preserving the interesting dates and data of 
every family circle. It goes to our patrons with that kind regard 
which we cherish for every reader of the Pictorial. 


CircuLaTIon OF THE Pictor1aL.—The immense edition and 
circulation of our illumined journal, the Pictorial, calls upon us 
for corresponding liberality in its management, and spurs us on to 
make every possible improvement. We commence the New Year 
with a weekly edition of one hundred and ten thousand—a fact that 
will give us pleasure to demonstrate to any person who will favor 
us with a call at our office. 

Bacx Numpers.—We can supply any or all of the back num- 
bers of the Pictorial, from the very commencement of the work, 
at a charge of six cents each. 


~ steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

The Flag, in its new and greatly beautified form, for the New 
Year, is now issued, and appears on fine paper, with new type, 
new heading, new designs throughout, and forming one of the 
most beautiful literary papers ever issued from the press. Its con- 
tents—almost entirely original—includes nearly twice as much 
matter as heretofore, embracing tales, sketches, poems, wit and 
humor, and the current news of the day. It will also be remem- 
bered, that in this number we commence Lizutenant Murray’s 
unequalled novelette, beautifully illustrated, “THz Macician oF 
Napues: or, Love and Necromancy,” which we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce to be the best story we have yet published. Let the read- 
ers of the Pictorial not fail to procure a copy, and see what a 
beautiful clipper craft we have launched upon the sea of time for 
the New Year. For sale at all of the principal depots, throughout 
the country, at five cents per copy 

BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 

We are now prepared to bind the fifth volume of the Pictorial 
in one regular, uniform, and elegant style, in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined covers, supplying a title page and index 
to the volume, at a charge of one dollar. We can supply all the 
back numbers of the Pictorial, or any ones that may be wanted 
to complete sets, or to supply the place of soiled or missing numbers, 
at a charge of six cents each. Our wholesale agents, S. French, 
151 Nassau Street, New York, A. Winch, 116 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, W. & H. Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
and A. C. Bagley, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincin- 
nati, will bind as above, at a charge of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Girdwood, Lucius H. Morrill to Susan P. Smith, 
daughter of Jonathan Smith. 

By Rey. Mr. Neale, Mr. Joel Butler to Miss Elizabeth Stetson. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Joseph M. Richardson to Miss Harriet A. Pickles. 

By Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. Hezekiah Prince, Jr. to Miss Mary E. Billings. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. Francis E. Smith, to Miss 
daughter of Nathan Millett, Esq. 

At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Alfred S. Merritt to Miss Margaret A. 
Gallaher, both of Salem. 

At Sharon, by Kev. Mr. Phillips, Mr Francis A. Thomas, of Plymouth, to 
Miss Mary J. Bullard. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Charles T. Benson to Miss Helen 
Maria, daughter of Winslow Cole. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Nicholas P. French, 3d, of 
Salisbury, to Miss Clara A. Lombard. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Moulton, Mr. William Roberts to Miss Amands 


Hildreth. 

At South Adams, by Rev. Mr. Ballou, Mr. Thomas P. Hathaway to Miss 
Amelia A. Bryant. 

At Chicopee, by Rev. Mr. Webster, Mr. John J. Carter to Miss Mary E. 
Page; Mr. Charles Kelton to Miss Olive Jane Stuart, all of Boston. 

At Portland, Me.. by Rev. Mr. Peck, Mr. James M. Somers to Miss Susan J. 
Rand. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Abigail Bell, formerly of Roxbury, 71; Hon. A. G. Britton 
of Orford, 77; Mes. Elisa’ Spruban, 21; Elisabeth 'F. A., only child of 
George R. and Frances E. Varney, 9. 

At Somerville, Mary A.. wife of E. B. Hatch, 38. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Mary, wife of William Evans, 30. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. George M. Weld, 50. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Malvina B. Welch, wife of Charles W. Welch, 25. 

At Roxbury, Miss Lucy Weld, 91. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Sarah Johnston, wife of Hon. Edward Kent, fermerly 0 
Bangor, Me., 48. 

At Wrentham, Dr. Paul R. Metcalf, 78. 

At New England Village (Grafton), Mr. David Bushee, of Lawrence, 58. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Sally, wife of Mr. Joseph Stickney, 67. 

At Deerfield, Fanny D., wife of William Butman, 31. 

At New Bedford, Miss Lucy T. Haskell, of Rochester. 

At Providence, R. I., Mrs. Sarah W. Goddard. 

At Hartford, Vt., Rachel, wife of the late Enos Stone, 68. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Caleb Crockett, 37. 

At South Rutland, N. Y., Phila A., wife of Rev. Charles Bailey. 

At California, Charles Stone, son of Moses Ellis; D. 8. Pennell, of Maine; 
L. D. Dexter, of Massachusetts. 

At San Francisco, Alexander Boyd, a native of Boston, 35; Dr. William P 
Hotchkiss, of Newport, R. I. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its eolumns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
witand humor. Each paper is , 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animai kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
ted on fine satin-surface paper, with new and beautiful type, p ting 

its mechanical execution an elegant imen of art. It contains fifteen 
hundred no a tal square inches, gi a tamount of reading matter 

tra 


and illus mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages, 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

4 “ 9 00 

8 “ ene 16 00 


One copy of Taz or our Union, and one copy of Gizason’s Picte- 
RIAL, one year, for $4 00. 

(O™ The PicroriaL Drawtne-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 
the depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at six cents per 


d every SATURDAY, corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, by 
FP. GLEASON, Bosrow, Mass. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FIVE YEARS. 


BY PHG@BE CAREY. 


Five years with their joys and pleasures, 
Five years with their sorrow and pain, 
* Have come and gone since we parted 
In the time of the autumn rain. 


In our dear old home there are changes, 
There are faces strange and new, 

There are old ones wearing sadder, 
Sadder and older too. 


Young children have taken the places 
We come to take no more, 

There are two new mounds in the graveyard» 
That never were there before. 


And our father’s hair, when we left him, 
That only was turning gray, 

Is growing thinner and whiter, 
Whiter every day. 


And the time that has marked all others 
Has surely marked us too, 

O, I have been changed so sadly ,— 
How hath it been with you! 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A MYSTERY SOLVED. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“© pear!” sighed a lady friend, as the coffin containing all 
that was mortal of a young mother, cut off in the very prime of 
womanhood, was borne from the door of the opposite dwelling ; 
“this does seem hard; I cannot understand it. Look at those 
three fair young children ; their faces pressed against the chamber 
windows. Ah, how little do they comprehend the meaning of the 
word ‘ motherless!’ A shadow is on their dwelling; soon, very 
soon, it will fall coldly and gloomily on their hearts. When just 
at the age most to need a mother’s care, why is the mother re- 
moved? It is a mystery; a deep, dark mystery. I wonder not 
that the heart, crushed and bleeding under the weight of such an 
affliction, should question the wisdom and beneficence of so fearful 
a dispensation.” 

“ There is no mystery here,” we answered ; “ nothing but a just 
relation between cause and effect.” 

“T call it a strange providence,” said the lady, speaking with 
something of impatience in her tone. “ Why was she not spared 
to her children a few years longer? With God are the issues of 
life. The Angel of Dissolution chills no life current with his icy 
fingers, except at the bidding of the All-Seeing and Omnipotent. 
Without him, not a sparrow falleth to the ground.” 

** And one human life is of more value than many sparrows,” 
said we, impressively, hoping to suggest to her mind a higher idea 
of providence than it entertained for the time being. 

“True, true ; and yet the arrows of death are thrown with a 
sort of blind energy that makes one think of a malignant spirit, 
rather than a merciful God.” 


The lady’s warm cheek, half indignant tone, and almost flashing ~ 


eyes, evinced the strength of her feelings. 

“ Gently, gently,” we said, laying a hand upon hers. “ There 
is no mysterious providence here. It was the mother’s own act 
that removed her from her children.” 

“What! You do not intimate self-destruction.” 
~ “Not premeditated self-destruction. Yet had she observed the 

‘ laws of health, her children would not, this day, be motherless.” 

“ She was a fragile flower, I know, and as beautiful as she was 


delicate,” 
“ Open the windows ; let in the frosty air upon one of your hot- 


house plants, and note the consequence.” 
_“ It will droop, and wither, and die.” 

* As Mrs. Melbourne did. In either case the effect depends 
upon a clearly apparent cause. There is nothing of mystery in- 
beet did net know her intimately. I only met her once or twice ; 
but I have always admired her—always heard her spoken of with 
affection by her friends. She was beautiful in person. I have 
often looked at her as she sat by the windows opposite, with one 
of her fairy-like children in her arms, and thought it the most 
beautiful sight my eyes had ever rested upon. 0, it is so sad to 
think that her loving arms will never again encircle them, nor her 
bosom pillow their heads. Her husband, it is said, almost wor- 
shipped her. Poor man! what a heart-sorrow he has to bear.” 

“Ten years ago,” said we, after our fair friend’s excitement of 
mind had a little subsided, “a young, beautiful, and sylph-like 
creature, dressed in full costume, came down from her room about 
nine o’clock in the evening, and a light silk scarf thrown across 
her arm. She was met at the parlor door by a pale woman, whose 
shrunken face, large bright eyes, and husky voice, told but too 
plainly that the days which remained to her upon earth were very 
few. 


“** So you will go to-night, dear Adele ” she said, in a voice of 
tender solicitude. 

“* Why not, mother ? was answered. ‘I promised George that 
I would accompany him, and he has ‘called for me.’ 

“*T know. Buta storm threatens. I am fearful that you may 
take cold.’ . 

- “* Don’t give yourself a shadow of trouble, dear mother,’ re- 
plied Adele. ‘ You are always over-anxious about me.’ 

“< The scarf is too thin, daughter. Go back and get your light 
cashmere shaw] ; and be sure to wrap yourself up well before leav- 
ng the warm ball-room to return home. 


“ «QO, dear, mother! why ‘will you be so foolish about me. No 
fear of my taking cold.’ 

“* You cannot go, Adele, unless with some better protection 
than this cobweb scarf,’ said the mother, firmly. 

“ The young girl, with a slight expression of impatience, tripped 
back to her chamber, and in a few moments returned with the 
shawl, which her mother drew carefully about her neck and bosom. 
Yet, scarcely was the thoughtless young creature in the carriage 
that awaited her, ere the shawl was pushed back from her shoul- 
ders, and the fresh, humid night air suffered to bathe her neck and 
a portion of her exposed bosom. When she entered the ball-room 
there was a brighter flush on her cheeks than usual, and she was 
conscious of an unpleasant sensation below the throat pit. This 
was but slight, however. 

“Tt was three o’clock when Adele left the gay ball-room to re- 
turn home. For at least four hours of the time since her entrance, 
she had danced in the hot and crowded apartment. 

“* Draw your shawl closer around you,’ said her lover, as he 
assisted her into the carriage. A slight rain was falling and the 
air was coming from the east. 

*«Q, how cool and pleasant,’ murmured the fair creature, as 
she leaned her head from the carriage window, and let the moist 
atmosphere strike upon her face and neck. ‘ How refreshing! I 
thought several times that I should faint in that suffocating room.’ 

“ The shawl was thrown from her neck and shoulders, and for a 
quarter of an hour she rode, thus unprotected, until a slight shud- 
der creeping through her frame warned her to replace the shawl, 
and even to draw it tightly around her; but it did not, now, im- 
part the warmth she sought. 

“Do you wonder that, on the next morning, Adele had fever, 
and pains in the side and breast, or, that when the doctor came, he 
discovered the existence of considerable inflammation of the lungs ? 

“ A week of serious illness, and two weeks of convalescence. 
Then, setting at nought all the gentle remonstrances of her mother, 
Adele went out for a promenade with some young companions, 
wearing very thin shoes, although, from recent rains, the pave- 
ments were damp. It was over three months ere she was able to 
appear abroad again ; and months longer before the roses bloomed 
on her cheeks as of old. 

“ At seventeen Adele became a wife ; and before her eighteenth 
summer a babe was laid on her bosom. 

“*She is too young to marry,’ urged the pale, anxious mother 
of this fragile girl. ‘ Wait a year or two, until both mind and 
body have gained a full maturity.’ 

“ But the ardent young lover could not wait; and Adele was 
quite as impatient for the wedding-day. To the voices of reason 
and prudence, they were alike deaf. 

“ A gay round of parties followed the marriage. Night after 
night the young bride, too thinly clad for exposure to the sharp 
air of a severe winter, went forth to meet her friends. Late hours, 
stimulating food and drink, excessive fatigue, and colds, wrought 
upon her their sad effects; and ere the honey-moon was fairly 
over, she was in the hands of the physician. 

“ When Adele appeared abroad, after the birth of her first child, 
some of her friends hardly knew her, so sadly was she changed. 
Never again did the roses of health come back to her cheeks, now 
pale as lilies, except when flushed by the fatal hectic. Never 
again did she enjoy an hour’s freedom from lassitude and pain. 
Yet, strange to tell, she took scarcely any better care of her health 
than before her marriage. You saw her at balls, at concerts, at 
the opera, and all fashionable assemblies, exposing herself to colds, 
and encountering fatigue that invariably brought on pains or pros- 
tration of strength. 

“ A few years more, and the curtain falls on this drama of life. 
That the acts and scenes were so many, was the greatest cause of 
wonder ; not that the curtain falls so soon. Adele Melbourne cut 
the thread of her own existence.” 

“Mrs. Melbourne !” exclaimed our attentive listener ; “surely 
it is not of her that you have been speaking ?” 

“ Yes, of Mrs. Melbourne, whose wasted form has just been 
carried forth. Call not her death a dark dispensation. It would 
have been a miracle had life been further extended.” 

A long silence was followed by a deeply drawn sigh. 

“ Yes, yes; I see it all; the mystery is solved. There is no 
dark providence here. Ah, how many like her are daily cut down 
in the very flower of life; cut down ere half their work is done !” 

“ Tt is a melancholy fact,” we replied, “that the whole average 
of life in this country is diminished by a suicidal disregard of the 
plainest laws of health; and this sad defect—we ought to say 
criminal—is chargeable more upon your sex than our own. It 
gives one the heart-ache to think of the daily deaths of young 
mothers—the sharp sundering of the tenderest ties that can bind 
heart to heart. People clasp their hands, look grave and myste- 


rious, and say, ‘ What an afflictive providence !’ But there is no. 


providence in the matter—only a provision of the divine mercy to 
lessen, as far as may be, the evils that must flow from the disrap- 
tion, by death, of the most intimate relations in life. Here is a 
solution of the whole mystery that has so perplexed you, and 
hundreds of others.” 


+ 


LIFE IN WASHINGTON. 


The most elegant turn-out in Washington is said to be that of 
General Cass. The color of the earriage is a dark violet, the 
panels being so smoothly finished and highly polished, as to 
sent almost the surface of a mirror. The linings are of rich blue 
and gold silk reps, with silk lacings to correspond. The carriage 
is hung very low, and possesses all the requisites of an elegant 
vehicle for iuxurious ease, without any attempt at gaudy display. 
On the centre of the panel of each door is inscribed the letter C., 
enclosed in a sery small and neat wreath, Sonekine tubes, card 
_—,-* form part of the appendages of the coach.—Home 


RULERS OF THE WORLD. 

Is it your pleasure, gentle reader, to receive the “ Rulers of the 
World ” in your drawing-room, with the “ Companion,” as equerry 
in waiting, to introduce them? We take it for granted that you 
assent, and will give you a mental presentation to each of these 
dignitaries, while you look at the admirable engravings of them 
on pages 8 and 9. No “court dress” will be required, and you 
will not—as at a European court—be crowded with a mass of the 
great and the mean, distinguished characters and others with no 
character at all, huddled up with a flaming display of costumes, 
embroideries, jewelry and plumes. 


Franxkuin Pierce, President of our own Republic, is surely 
entitled to ‘precedence ; and we regret that We cannot trace his ca- 
reer along the current of events, until he is now chief magistrate 
of a nation which commands the res of. the world, is the 
Canaan of Freedom’s followers. was born in 1804, and, 
although domestic affliction has silvered his hair, his step is firm, 
his eye bright, his voice clear. 

Victoria, Queen of England, should be named next, leaning 
on the arm of the prince of her choice, and followed by a goodly 
train of what her Scotch subjects would call bairns. Short, of 
goodly dimensions, with light hair and eyes, she carries her thirty- 
two years well, and it is easy to see that the loyalty of her subjects 
is not merely homage to the sovereign, but Seve of the woman. 
Therefore do they “ put on their best attire,” and “cull out a holi- 
day” to welcome her in her numerous excursions, and to strew 
her path with blessings as she passes. 

IsaBeELLaA Secunpa, the Sun of Spain, comes in striking 
contrast, from a corrida di toros, with some favorite officer. There 
is a flush of joy on her voluptuous cheek, for the enraged brute 
has gored a torrero to death, and she devours the sweetmeats with 
which her pocket is filled with t gusto. She was born in 
1830, and ascended the throne a few afterward, to the dis- 
gust of her uncle, Don Carlos, who did not like the abolishment 
of the old Salic law by her father. 

Pivs IX., recognized by millions as the spiritual sovereign of 
Christendom, is now 61 years of age, and is worthy the respect of 
all. Unfortunately, his cloister-life led him to believe that he 
could gradually reform Italy; but when the car of Liberty was 
once set in motion, he feared that it would crush all existing gov- 
ernment, and called in French bayonets to arrest its p , 

Asp EL Mepg1p is also the head of a powerful enol, ond just 
now, he receives the good-will of many a Christian. He was thirt 
years of age in April last, and was girded with the sacred swo 
of Osman on the death of his father—Mahomed the Reformer—in 
1839. He has a melancholy, but winning expression of counte- 
nance, with a listless black eye, and a soft, melodious voice. Sen- 
sual enjoyment and pleasure seemed to have satiated him, but the 
present war may inspire him with new life. 

Nicnoxas, “ Autocrat of all the Russias,” (to which he would 
fain annex Turkey), is a third Divine Regent, and administers the 
temporal affairs of the Greek Church. For a wonder, his personal 
appearance is majestic, as if he was born to command. Other 
men are six feet high, but Nicholas is broad, muscular, active in 
proportion. His face is finely shaped, with a grave and earnest 
aspect, indicative of great strength of purpose, and displaying in 
its immobile expression the stern habit of authority. One almost 
feels chilled by his icy, towering splendor; and when he smiles, it 
is like a rose bursting into life on the surface of an Alpine glacier. 

Napo eon III. will soon be forty-six years of age, and in figure 
resembles the founder of his dynasty. His life is a historical ro- 
mance, full of adventures, disasters, reverses, exiles and wonderful 
turns of fortune, presenting a greater variety of incidents than 
many 4 novelette denounced as wonderfully marvellous. Nobod 
could allow the probability of such a long and fluctuating wres 
with destiny ; but he is floating on the top wave at last. 

Santa Anna is another political shuttlecock, tossed about by 
the vicissitudes of public life. He is somewhat older than half 
a century, with an electric eye, a daring look, and a martial 
bearing, although a wooden leg rather detracts from the dignity of 
his walk. Ten to onc he is just from the ring, with a game-chicken 
under his arm; and if his bird has been successful, he has chris- 
tened the defeated rooster Houston, or Taylor, or Scott. 

Leoro.p, King of the Belgians, is a hearty-looking German, 
some sixty-three years of age, who was selected as the husband for 
the Princess Charlotte, when it was hoped that she would sway 
England’s sceptre. She died, and he subsequently married a 
daughter of Louis Philippe, and is a “citizen king” on a small 
scale, at Brussels. 

Freperic WILu1aM, King of Prussia, was born in 1795, but 
did not ascend his throne until 1840. He looks and acts like some 
of our retired merchants—cautious, and not over-generous. 

Oscar, who wields the united sceptres of Sweden and Norway, 
was born towards the close of the last century, and is the son of 
Bernadotte, the only one of Napoleon’s pageant of rulers who 
retained the crowns won by their swords. 

Freperic, King of Denmark, born in 1805, ascended the 
throne in 1848, and has ee some severe trials, through 
which he has passed creditably. * 

Witwiam III., who has rei in Holland since 1849, is a 
young man, of the Reformed Church, and more distinguished for 
“‘ masterly inactivity ” than anything else. 

Francis Josrrn I. was called in 1848—although only eighteen 
years of age—to ascend the tottering throne of Austria, just abdi- 
cated by his uncle Ferdinand. Kossuth was in arms, Vienna had 
peen revolutionized, and there was faint hope for the “ boy em- 
peror.” Matters changed, however, and with Russian aid he has 
re-assumed the rule of his vast empire. 

Tre Emperor or Cuina is just feeling the wave of revolution 
which rolls to the eastward, and some hope that he will soon open 
the gates of the “‘ Celestial Empire,” so long closed by his Tartar 
predecessors. 

Donna Marta DA Grorta, recent queen of Portugal, was born 
on the 4th of April, 1819, and was consequently thirty-four years 
of at the time of her death. Her accession to the throne was 

y 2, 1826, during her minority, when she was seven years 
of age. For many years the kingdom was disturbed by faction 
and civil war. Her was not calculated to shed lustre 
on the throne. 

Vicror EmmanveEt, King of Sardinia, was born March 14, 
1820, and ascended the throne March 23, 1849, aged 29. A spir- 
ited and bold man, he distinguished himself in arms during the 
troubles of 1848. He is said to be the finest horseman in his 
kingdom—one of those men who a ape oy in the present century 
the knightly sovereigns of the middle ages. 

Maxrmitian IT. ascended the throne of Bayaria in 1848, his 
father having become somewhat unpopular on account of lavish 
expenditure, Lola Montes, and a tyrannical disposition. 

And now we have exhausted our collection of portraits, and our 
readers have ageneral idea of tliose to whom the temporal a 
ness of millions is entrusted—te say seeing $f their direct influ- 
ence over the whole earth. “Where will they be at this New Year’s 
close, is a question which, in these days, nove can answer. 


| 
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. EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

There is a proposition before the Legislature of South Carolina 
for appropriating $30,000 towards the erection of a monument to 
the late Mr. Calhoun. —— There is more house building going on 
at Newport than at any other former period, and real estate has 
- rapidly advanced. —— Louis Napoleon has taken the telegraph 
~ under his government’s surveillance. No message can be sent 
from Paris till it has been examined and approved by the Minister 
of the Interior. —— Henry 8S. Fisher was horribly mangled by the 
- engine of atrain of cars, at Elizabethtown, N. J., recently, so 
that he died soon afterwards. —— Kisses are like grains of silver 
or gold found upon the ground—of no value themselves, but 
. precious as showing that a mine is near.—— According tc the 
New York correspondent of the Ledger, eight cases of cho'era 
occurred in New York city, in one week, recently. The cases are 
not reported by the Board o; Health under that name. —— The 
proprietors of the principal hotels in Detroit have closed tlwir 
liquor bars, in compliance with the new law. —— According to 
the Trieste Zeitung, American cotton goods have beaten the British 
manufactures completely out of the field on the shores of the Black 
Sea. —— Henry Anglin, of Jackson county, Georgia, aged 106 
years, a soldier in the Revolutionary war, died on the 26th ult. 
He was with Count Pulaski, at the siege of Savannah. —— Mr. 
Belmont with difficulty secured his reception at the Hague, on ac- 
count of appearing in citizen’s dress. —— The first magnetic tele- 
graph in Cuba commenced operations a short time since. House’s 
system is used. —— Senor Garcia, the large cigar importer, late of 
New York city and Havana, died recently in the latter city, after 
a brief illness, from apoplexy.—— New London, Connecticut, 
‘has voted to borrow $53,000, and build a city hall building, costing 
. not less than $40,000. The lot costs $10,000.—— From Aus- 
tealia we learn that American enterprise is pervading the entire 
continent, and extending to every source of improvement and 
profit. —— A natural bridge, said to be superior in grandeur and 
scenery to the celebrated Virginia bridge, has been discovered in 
Marion county, Alabama. —— Omar Pasha is not a Turk by birth, 
nor a Mohammedan in manners. He drinks wine, and the fact is 
known to all his army. He has no harem, and only one wife, an 
Austrian lady, of Transylvania. —— We regret to learn from the 
Olive Branch that the disease of its senior editor, Mr. Norris, has 
taken an unfavorable turn, and that he is not expected to survive 
many days. —— A sale of $20,000 worth of the stock of the Col- 
lins Steamship Company was ms..e in New York, at 30 per cent. 
below par. —— Twelve cattle of the Durham breed landed a few 
days since at our wharves, says a Phjladelphia paper, on their way 
from England to Ohio; they were splendid animals, one cow 
weighing over two thousand pounds. —— The Nashville Medical 
College opened its session with 140 students, and expects a large 
increase. —— On the Eastern Railroad, atrain was thrown off the 
track, in Chelsea, by a stone, killing the fireman, named Hall, and 
injuring the engineer. —— At Raleigh, North Carolina, Pennell 
Hendricks, convicted of passing counterfeit gold coin, has been 
sentenced to pay a fine of $2500, and imprisonment at hard labor 
in the penitentiary, for ten years.—— Rumor buzzes it about 
among the literary people, that Thomas Carlyle is coming over to 
pay us a visit—whether to lecture, or to explore, or both, Rumor 
is not prepared to say. A brace of Maine boys are in the 
House of Representatives this winter. Israel Washburn, junior, 
of Maine, and his brother, Elihu B. Washburn, of Illinois, have 
both the honor of being side by side, politically and brotherly, as 
Representatives in Congress. Captain Ingraham’s friends 
have made applications to the Navy Department that he may be 
relieved from duty in the Mediterranean, on account of failing 
health. —— A spectacle of rare interest was presented in the Ro- 
man Forum on a recent Sunday afternoon, being no less than a 
sermon from Pope Pio Nuno to the people. It was just twenty- 
four minutes in duration. —— The editor of the Syracuse Union 
has seen a potato which measures twelve inches in length, and 
weighs two pounds. When dug up it weighed more, but has de- 
creased by drying. Thirty such potatoes would make a bushel, 
and a thousand such would make a tolerable load for a pair of 
of horses. 


HOLIDAY PRESENT. 

We have now Volume Fifth, of the Pictorial, bound in our uni- 
form and beautiful style, ready for delivery, and which may be 
had at any and all of the periodical depots throughout the country. 
No more appropriate or acceptable gift-book for the holidays 
could be found than this volume affords. Full of fine illustra- 
tions, carefully described, and a large amount of refined and 
entertaining miscellany, including original stories, sketches, 
poems, and the current record of the events of the day, at home 
and abroad, it is a faithful mirror, giving an accurate reflection of 
the busy world. 


> 
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Tue Terecrara.—The great Newfoundland Telegraph en- 
terprise is reported in a staté of forwardness. With a submarine 
cable, extending in all over one hundred miles, and swift steam- 
ers, and steam yachts, off Cape Race, this company expects to be 
able to report the European news in Boston, New York, and else- 
where, in four days after it leaves Liverpool. 


+ > 


Gasometer.—The staging has been entirely removed from the 
new gasometer On Sea Street, and the exterior of the building 
presents a very fine appearance. The interior is also nearly com. 
pleted, the large iron tanks being under rapid process of con- 
struction. 


>> 


War tre Easr.—The emperor’ of Russia already regrets~ 
his onslaught upon the Turks, Serves him justly. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


A new hospital has been established’ at Albany, on a subscrip- 
tion of $50,000. 

Montreal harbor is a complete blank at present, not a 
vessel of any description is visible, except the ferry boats. 

The receipts of cotton at all the southern ports are now 449,000 
bales short of the receipts at the same time last year. 

A geological survey of Missouri is in progress, Professor Swal- 
low being the State geologist. Much benefit is anticipated from 
the result. 

A private com , with a capital of ten millions of dollars, 
has been formed at Franciseo, for the establishment of steam 
communication with China. 

Two men, named Gibson and Ward, have been tried in Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, for murder, robbery, aud arson, and both found 
guilty of murder in the first degree. 

John N. Genin, the well known New York hatter, has given one 
thousand dollars to the Five Points House of Industry. Genin 
has got a heart as big as his purse. 

As an evidence of the progress of California, we may mention 
that one of the San Francisco rs recently contained a column 
of criticism upon a picture exhibited in that city. 

The consumption of milk in this city, annually, is estimated at 
three millions of gallons. The quantity of Cochituate used in 
diluting milk is not estimated. 

A white owl, measuring five feet and eleven and a half inches 
from tip to tip, has been captured, alive, on Plum [sland. This 
ee ever captured on our coast of 
its kind. 

Said the late Chief Justice Parsons, “I have been so long in 
the habit of hearing criminals of all grades refer all their miseries 
to intemperance, that I have ceased to ask them the cause of their 
ruin.” 

Three Cattaraugus Indians, brothers, walked into Buffalo Creek 
through the draw of a bridge that ha’ veen left open. The night 
was dark. Two of the men were .owned. The third clung to 
the abutment of the bridge. 


In France, in the twelfth -ntury, noblemen alone were permit- 
ted to have vanes on thei’ .ouses ; and at one time this privile 
was only accorded to t! »se who first planted their standard on the 
walls of a town when stormed. 


A runaway slave at Natchez, a few weeks since, stabbed to the 
heart a white man who was directing his arrest; and when pur- 
sued, threw himself among the machinery of a mill, by which he 
was instantly torn to pieces. 


The brig Socetio, bound from Havana for Boston, reports fall- 
ing in, on the 19th, with the schooner James C. King, waterlogged ; 
took off her captain, Wainsette, who had been on the wreck seven 
days without food or water. 

Koszta has been waited on by a large number of Hungarians 
and Italians, but all seemed disappointed except those who had 
———_, known him. Nature did not intend him for a “lion.” 

e is a very plain man, with little or no talent. 

The mercantile navy of the United States is at present greater 
than that of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, and the tonnage 
of the single city of New York is within a trifle of being equal to 
that of London and Liverpool put together. 


> 
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Foreign Items. 


Fifty pieces of artillery had been sent to Adrianople, and the 
palace was being prepared for the reception of the Sultan. 

It is rumored that the queen of Spain contemplates bestowing 
upon president Santa Anna the order of the Golden Fleece. 

The French consul at Constantinople had invited proposals for 
supplying the French fleet, which would winter in the Black Sea. 

In Asia, the Turkish success continues brilliant, they having 
pe gy the first class fortresses of Souchun Kale and Usum- 
gheltic. 


There is a mustache mania at present in England. Mechanics, 
and others who are employed in the open air, seem to be very 
generally discarding the razor. 

The Anglo-French fleet remains idle at its anchorage. There 
was a report that the Turkish fleet intends to bombard Sebasta- 
pol, believing it to be vulnerable. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has accepted of the munificent offer 
of Boutledge, of two thousand pounds a year, for the monojoly 
of his works for the next ten years. 

Bronze satin bonnets, trimmed with black lace, velvet cloaks, 
half covered with fur, and small sable muffs, are prevalent on the 
Boulevards and in the Champs Elysees. 

The population of Prussia, in December, 1852, was 16,935,420 
souls; giving an increase, during three years, from 1849, of 
537,972 souls, or 3.28 per cent. 

Irish papers state that emigration to America is increasing in 
all parts of Ireland, and that it would seem as if the entire Irish 
race were doomed to be transplanted from their native land. 

Russia is said to have required from England the recall of Ad- 
miral Slade and Captain Borlase, now in command in the Turkish 
fleet, both of whom hold commissions in the British navy. 

A late London letter says : “The strikes of the workmen and 
laborers is a fearful feature in the present position of England, 
particularly as the mischief is increasing.” 

The Hamburg papers state that several officers of the Schleswig- 
Holstein army, who have not been amnestied, intend to go to 
Turkey, to offer their services to the Sultan. 

A city railroad, similar to those of New York, is in operation at 
Paris, and gives so much satisfaction that the system will be ex- 
tended to the Boulevards, before long. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune cautions the public 
against placing too much confidence in the accounts of the Eastern 
question, as given by the London Times, He affirms that they 
are all colored so as to disadvantage Turkey. 

The cleigv of the Roman States, including monks and nuns, 
number sixty thousand. Their united incomes amount to ten and 
a half millions of dollars. The population of the Roman States 


po 
is about equal to that of the State of New York. 


Christians have at all times had churches in Turkey, but the 
Turks have rarely been allowed a mosque in a Christian land. To 
this day no Mussulman can settle in the Pope’s dominions, nor 
eyen disembark upon the eastern coast of Naples ; though on the 
opposite shores 


port, and 


Turkey, a Neapolitan may land without pass- 
worship God in his own way. 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. It seems as if prudence exhaled a perfume.—A. Poineelot. 

.... To impress, we must be in earnest ; to amuse, it is only 
necessary to be kindly and fanciful —H. T. Tuckerman. 

.... Our strength often increases in proportion to the obstacles 
which are imposed upon it; it is thus that we enter n the most 
perilous plans, after Loving liad the shame of failing in more sim- 
ple ones.—Rapin. 

.... The person who grieves, suffers his passion to grow upon 
him ; he indulges it, he loves it; but this never happens in the 
case of pain, which no man ever willingly endured for any 
considerable time.—Burke. 

--+. Let us think sometimes u unhappiness as we think of 
the character of persons with weaves find. ourselves obliged to 
associate foraday. Reflection gives an anticipated experience ; 
it gives unhappiness the air of novelty which renders it appalling. 


.++. When we live habitually with the wicked, we become 
necessarily either their victim or their disciple ; whcn we associate, 
on the contrary, with virtuous men, we form ourselves in imitation 
of their virtues, or, at least, lose every day something of our 
faults. —Agapet. 

.... The horses which make the most show are in general 
those which advance the least. It is the same with men; and we 
ought not to confound that perpetual agitation which exhausts it- 
self in vain efforts, with the activity which goes right to the end.— 
M. le Baron de Stassart. 
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Joker's Budget. 


There is a man down in State Street so very sharp that he 
shaves himself by mere mental operation. 

That most monstrous tyrant, Henry VIII., was so ardent a 
wooer, that he married his wives first, and ared them afterwards. 

“Sambo, what am your ’pinion ob rats?” “ Why, I tink de 
one dat hab de shortest tail will get in de hole de quickest.” 

Wanted—A supply of “ Ottomans,” for the repose of weary 
Russians. Those stuffed with hair-breadth escapes not desired. 

If you put two persons in the same bed-room, one of whom has 
the tooth-ache, and the other is in love, you will find that the per- 
son who has the tooth-ache will go to sleep first. 

“Don’t stand there loafing,” said a professor at Union, to three 
students, standing where they shouldn’t. “ We’re not loafing,” 
said Nat, “ there are only three of us, and it takes “leaven to make 
a loaf.” 

“Tf I were so unlucky,” said an officer, “as to have a stupid 
son, I would certainly, by all means, make him a parson. A cler- 
gyman who was in the company calmly replied, “ You think dif- 
ferently, sir, from your father.” 

Two men, in dispute, reflected upon each other’s veracity. One 
of them replied, “that he was never whipped but once by his 
father, and that was for telling the truth.” “I believe, then,” re- 
torted the other, “the truth was whipped out of you, for you have 
never spoken it since.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., III., IV., and V. of the Prcrorzat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of ks of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sa'e at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., 87; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, om and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions. it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the Comestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


present the greatest possib.e ef intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering ... entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the mast 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPEEB, 


the ee circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzason’s PicToRiAL. 


The Ftac is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-ro) al 
quarto pages. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of Taz. or ovr Unton, and one copy of GLEason’s PicroriAL, 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*, The Fiaa ean be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Corner or Trewont AyD Bromrrerp Srezers, Mass. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, c~rner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut treet, Philadelphia. 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baitimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 


A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

E. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, 8t. Louis. 
Exchange Place, New Orieaus. 


THOMAS LUNN, 40 
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NEW YORK POLICE. 
We give herewith a 
view of the new - 
lation uniform of t 
police of New York, 
which has just been 


ed; this is also the 
opinion of many 
judges in such matters, 
and we observe that 
the plan is to be adopt- 
ed in Philadelphia, and 
also in Cincinnati. 
Let not Boston be be- 
hindhand in 
& measure that woul 
undoubtedly add to the 
efficacy of this arm of 
the municipal authori- 
—For the Chief of 
lice, the emblem of 
office is a gold star, 
with a gold ribbon un- 
holding agold 
shield. The dress is a 
double-breasted frock 
coat of navy blue cloth, 
the skirt extending two 
thirds of the distarice 
from the top of the hip 
to the bend of the knee. 
There are two rows of 
buttons on the breast, 
ten in each row, the 
distance between each 
row being five and one 
half inches at the top, 
and three and one half 
inches at the bottom. 
The collar is of black 
silk velvet, rolling, and 
buttons close up at the 
throat; the cuffs are 
two and a half inches 
deep, and go round the 
sleeves parallel with the lower edge, and buttons with three small 
buttons at the under seam; the pockets are in the folds of the 
skirt, with one button at the hip and one at the end of each pocket, 
making four buttons on the back and skirt of the coat—the hip 
button ranging with the lower button on the breast. For the Cap- 
tains of Police, the emblem is a silver star, with a silver disc about 
a quarter of an inch wide, having engraved upon it the name of 
the captain, and the district to which he is attached. The dress is 
the same as the chief, with seven buttons on the breast, double 
rows. For Lieutenants of Police, the emblem of office is a silver 
star, surrounded with a small silver wire ; and the dress is the same 
as the captains, with cight buttons on the breast, double rows. 
For the Se ats of Police the emblem of office is a plain copper 
star; and the dress is a frock coat of navy blue cloth, single- 
breasted, nine buttons on the breast, and buttons close up at the 
throat, with a rolling collar of black velvet. The skirt extends 
two thirds of the distance from the top of the hip-bone to the bend 
of the knee; the cuffs are two and a half inches deep, go round 
the sleeves parallel with the lower edge, and button with two 
small buttons at the under seam ; the pockets are in the folds of 
the skirt, with one button at the hip and one at the end of each 
~pocket, making four buttons on the back and skirt of the coat—the 


CAPTAIN. 


CAP-COVER FOR RAIN. 


CHIEF. RESERVE CORPS. 


hip button to with the lower button on the breast. For Po- 
licemen, the emblem of office is a plain brass star, with the num- 
ber of his warrant stamped thereon; the dress is the same as the 
sergeants. In addition to the above, each officer and policeman 


is furnished with a navy blue cloth cap, made in the style of the | 


officers of the highest grade in the Navy, on the front of which 
is the word “ Police,” in raised letters, the number of the warrant 
of each policeman, and the letter of the section to which he be- 
longs. During night patrol duty, the policemen wear a leather 
cap in the form of a helmet, with a rim around it resembling the 


cap worn by the New York firemen, with the word “ Police,” in | 


large, white, metal letters, a star and the number of the district to 
which they belong on the front of the cap. Thus this important 
arm of the law for the great metropolis of America may be said 
to be in a state of thorough organization, and complete in all its 
departments, There can be no doubt but that all persons, legally 
endowed with authority, should be so uniformed, as to carry wit 
them, even to a casual passer-by, the sign of their authority, and 
then none will pretend to dispute it. A year’s experience in the 
matter will show other cities of the Union the great excellence and 
importance of such a measure ; and, as we have intimated above, 
we hope to see it generally adopted. 


LIEUTENANT. 
NEW REGULATION UNIFORM OF THE NEW YORK POLICE. 


THE TURKS. 
_ Below we have pre- 
sented four characteris- 


cerning a race so differ- 
ent from our own, or 


are nearly invin- 
cib The troops of 
Russia, on the contra- 
ry, have to march thou- 
sands of miles from the 
land of their birth to 
seek the Turks, and 
then have to fight them 
in a climate, where, 
while the Mussulmen are perfectly at home and acclimated, the 
Russians die off like sheep with fever and disease. are 
many reasons why we think that Nicholas, with all his boasted 
strength and power, is weak here. He has many circumstances 
to contend with besides the bravery of the Turks. His own army 
dislike his service. They are impressed men, who fight because 
they are compelled to do so; and already, in one instance, has a 
whole regiment of Poles revolted and e over to the Turks. 
Might does not always make right. On the other hand, the army 
of the Sultan is constantly being augmented by the joining of 
some of the best German, Hungarian and French officers in Eu- 


PRIVATE. 


| rope; and his people are all loyal, united and determined. The 


' Turks are fighting for their families and their firesides. 


Russians are wholly the aggressors, are away from home, the 
There 


can be no comparison between troops actuated by such contrary 


| motives—one army fights with heart and soul, the other because its 


officers order it todo so! Thinks any one that there will not be 
a plenty of Russian bullets shot at random? Thinks any one that 
the Turks will throw away their fire? No, no; Ni is too 


| hasty this time. And, though we do not pretend to be any 


| 


prophet, yet we think his future career can never equal his former 
power and splendor. 


TURKISH FRUIT-VENDER. 
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| tic pictures of Turkish 
large city, i : = truthful and 
ion, should be uniform- : sive. Any item relat- 
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TURKISH LADY AT HOME. 


